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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 

Sevcni! of the projccls of ccononuc policy-oriented research under- 
taken by the Economic Commission for Latin America and the Latin 
American Institute for Bamoimc and Social Planning during the past few 
years have required the application to educational and manpower training 
problems of the tools of analysis that the Commission and the Institute 
have evolved for the study of Latin American development in general. 
A scries of papers prepared for re^onal meetings have tested against 
Latin American realities current theories and recommendations deriving 
mainly from the experience of other r^ons. * 

The present study brings together the main ideas and condusions 
that have emerged from this compaiisoit, fills some gaps left by the studies 
undertaken for more restricted purposes, and gives more attention than 
has been possible in previous studies to inte^relationslups and questions of 
compatibility between different approaches to economic policy and planning, 
without, however, pretending to offer dcimitive answers to most of the 
questions it raises. As v/ill be pointed out repeatedly in the following pages, 
the many deficiencies of the factual information now available and the 
current re-thinking of the meaning and requisites of development combine 
to rule out such answers. The interplay between education, human resources 
and development is considered here under the following headings. 

1. The human resource demands of development in their two aspects: 

(a) The demands of development on the educational ^stem in terms 
of training skilled manpower to fill specific occupational roles as well as 
the social and political roles essential to the functioning of modem urban- 
industrial societies; 

(b) The demands of development on the educational systems in terms 
of full employment objectives and the elimination of social anH occupa- 
tional marginality. It has been possible to discuss the first of these aspects 
in some detail. The second is mentioned in several different contexts as a 

* Contributions of tliis kind have been made to the Latin American Cbnfercnoe on 
Education and Economic and Sodal Development (Santiago, Oiilc, 1962): the Seminar 
on Problems and Strat^es of Educational Planning in Latin America (Paris, 1964); 
the Latin Amcrican Conference on Children and Youth in National Development (San- 
tiago, Chile,^ 1965); the Conference of Ministers of Education and Ministers Responsible 
for Economic and ^cial Planning in Latin America and the Caribbean (Buenos Aires, 
196Q; and die Regional technical Assistance Seminar on Investment in Education in 
Latin America (Santiago, Chile, 196^. The Institute'S courses on educational planning 
have called for the preparation of additional studies on many of the topics dealt \rith in 
the present publication. 



problem lhal has thus far received little serious study in spile of its impor- 
tance. 



_ The relationships between the educational :^’slcms and the social 
s^aurcs typical of Latin America, with particular rdcrcnce to the educa- 
tional dem^(h made by difiTcrcnl strata within these structures, the desree 
of com^tibihiy or inco.mpatibilily between sudt demands and those 
discussed under point ! and the implications for education of present 
trends of soda! slnn^ura! diangc. 



.5. The «uidi?3g vaiu(» of the educational ^cm at cadi Icvd of school- 
ing and the viducs that order the scales of occupational prestige c.xpress<^ 
in status and income dificremials, problems of compatibility of Lhesc 
valu^ with one another and with the rajuiremcnls of devdopmenL In 
relauon to pomls 1 and 2 attention will be focused on intennediate cduca- 
UoR, which the main responsibility for sdccling and preparing young 
people for different lifetime occupational and other roles. 

, . . rdationships between the iiniversilics and de*rdopracnt* at the 

higher <^uraUonal level, the nature of the demands made on education 
change m important respects, while the institutions themselves hav’c a! 
^ poicnudly, a more autonomous role, both in the detemunadon of 
their own polunes and in the exertion of influence on ovcr-all devdopment 
jmhey the latter through their leadership in research as well as throu^ 

thenconccntimuonofslrategicscctorsoforgaiiizcdpubhcopinionfstudcnts. 

professors, graduates). >r ^ v 



D. The place of education in devdopment planning: the state of devel- 
opment pla^ng m Latin America, in aspirations and in practice; the 
problems of inli^ting social policy and programming in the separate 
so^ sectors with over-all devdopment planning; and the potential scope 
Md instruments of educational planning will be touched upon, but a 

detailed presentation of educational planning concepts and methods \rill 
not be attempted. - 



6. The ^ocation of resources for education: the volume of resources 
now devoted to education and their distribution will be related to the 
requneraents and demands previously discussed. Problems of efficiency 
in the use of resources devoted to educational and training programmes 
wJi be <xmside,-ed, as will the poleatialities and limitations of sources of 

fun^ other than the general revenue available for allocation through the 
public sector. ^ 



The above listing suggests the interpretations of “education” 
huinan resources”, ^d “development” on which the discussion vwll be 
based. In r^nt studies and poUcy formulations in Latin America and 
the meanmp giveri to these apparentiy straightforward terms 
^ve been SiUfting and broadening as the inadequacies of previous definitions 
tor planmng purposes have been demonstrated by experience. 



is sh^riiv tn 1, conoqjlual and melhodological aspects” 



For ifcc puiposes of this study "cducalioa” wil! iacJudc the whole 
range of aiteraalivc or complKncalaiy means by whldi knonledge, values 
and spedalized skills are transmitted and bchadour patterns altered. 
While forma! schooling \»t 1I remain in the forefront of attention, the more 
easily* quantifiable a^>rcts of such schooling are not the mo^ important when 
the de\'dopmcnla! role of education is under condderation. The gathering of 
a ^>£caficd number of <^dren and young people in buildings labdlcd 
sdiools, under the care of p^^ns labdlcd teachers, for a ^edfied numbn* 
of days in a spedfi^ number of years is not It^limaldy an end in ilsdf 
but a means to ^mious ends, some of wMch can be attained in altematis'c 
ways — without the sdiool building and the teacher — ^ while others rannoi 
be attained by the sclmol unless aulain minimum prerequisites arc also 
present in terms of family life, level of living, and channds for soda! mobility 
and partidpalion. It will not be possible within the limits of the present 
study to di^mss all the potentially important means of education, training 
and “sodalization” — for example, mass asmmunicalion media, youth 
organizations, extension services, and the family itself — but these means 
need to be kept in mind. 

“Human resources’’ — a term which dificrent ^hools of thou^it have 
invested with a variety of broad and narrow definitions — will refer to 
the population of working age assessed against the whole range of qualifica- 
tions needed for the functioning of the productive system and for the 
achievement of the kind of social order implied by current conceptions of 
human rights. 

It follows that “development” will not be interpreted simply as a process 
of production and income ^owth, resulting from an increase in investment, 
in which investment in human resources complements other forms of 
investment with equally predictable efiects on production. Here develop- 
ment is considered to be, inier alia, a process of social change involving the 
roles, aspirations, power relationships and caparity for i^rtidpation in the 
national society of all strata of the population. Education contributes in 
many ^vays to this process, as a source of pressures upon the sodeties and 
economies and as a redpient of pre^res from vithin them. The sum of 
these pressures is unlikely to coindde fully with the intentions of any one 
of the sources of pressure, and the ability of the State to mould the educa- 
tional itystem so as to produce the results required by its concept of develop- 
ment priorities is veiy far from being unlimited. 

Educators, econonusts, manpoiver spedalisls, employers, political 
i^ders and the general public have proceeded from serrate assumptions 
concerning education to separate condusions concerning policty and priori- 
ties. The number of conferences intended to establish a dialogue between 
these groups indicates a public consensus that such isolation is undesirable. 
The conferences have done a good deal to overcome it, but they have been 
more condudve to agreement in general terms on the importance of educa- 
tion than to a searching examination of the difierent assumptions and 
approaches. The tendency of policy-makers as well as of specialized pro- 
fessionals to ^ve only perfunctory attention to considerations outside their 
normal range of interests is hard to overcome, but the present study is 
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iniccdcd to siimuklc a wider understanding of the coznpictdly of its $abj«:t- 
*nancr by examining the dilTerait assets im’oived from a uni£ed point of 
view. 

Public jnstiiicaiions for educmional cxpsmaoii arc based on two wdi- 
knomiconcq>ts: that of human rights and ihst of human remurcedevdop- 
rocaL Both have been translated into go^^eramenta! directn^ to liie educa- 
tional :Q!Slcins in terms that arc smibr throughout Latin America. If nar- 
rowly interpret^ the criteria of human rights and human resource devdop- 
mcnl may indicate diWcrcat priorities for the iincs along %vhich the educa- 
tional is to dei'dop, but for llie most part they are compatibic and 

complcracnlaiy- Both call for uni^'crsal and unifoim gcmcral education of 
a duration and qualiQ^ that will enable all cduldrcn to function as rcsponrible 
citizens, produces and consumers in modem ^aety and oBcr them a ccess , 
based on individual abilities, to the higher nings in the educational laddm*. 
Both support the expansion and cSiwnrificalion of middle and higher educa- 
tion, to enable individuals to realize their potenthdilics to the full and to 
assume incrcaringly dinTerentiated and complex occupational and sodal 
roles. Both seek maximum access for the adult population to continm^ 
study, tmming and intcllectuai growth. Jn fact, the short-term conflii^ ovo" 
allocation of resources that derive from the Ura concepts (c-g-, urtii'crsaliza- 
tion of primary education rersus accelerated training of intcrmcdialc-icvcl 
technicians) seem to be much less impoitani than the conilicts ariring from 
less o\iert claims on the education^ system, sudi as the pressures for 
expansion of public employment and the dct^mlnation of privileged social 
groups to s(^rc for thdr children educational certificates conferring high 
status. 

Two other purposes or functions of education need tc be mentioned. 
These arc ^metimes alluded to in ofiida! policy dedarations and have 
been discussed from dh’crse points of view by sociojpgisls. educators and 
political leaders, but they cannot be translated into quantitative targets in 
the same way as the objectives rdated dirrctiy to human ri^ils and human 
resources. These two funclions are, up to a point, compatible with each 
other and all educational systems in reality contribute to both, in vap^ing 
proportions, whether deliberatdy or noL On the one hand, the aiucationai 
system is expected to reinforce and carry forward into the rising generations 
the dominant v’alues, status symbols and occupational preferences, of the 
society ibat supports iL On the other hand, it is expect«3 to stimulate 
changes in the existing economic and social values and relationships. 

The latter function can be embodied in a planned and compretensive 
policy, as in the case of revolutionary Governments that have used the 
educational system to inculcate new values and, throu^ control over 
admission to the higher levels, to open up opportunities for young people 
from the lower social strata to displace the classes previously monopoliring 
hi^-status and directive positions. Educational polity can achieve the 
same aim in a more restricted sense if it concentrates on expanded training 
in professional and technical specializations that would be required at a 
higher level of development but that do not fit into the existi^ occupational 
structure. The graduates then face the challenge of chan^cg the ewsting 
society and economy so that it can make use of their talents. 
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Tbii jdnd of expectation seems to he implidl in a good many foimala- 
aons of the refaUen of ednealion to dcvd<^mcnl in Latin Amenc^ bm its 
validity as a smdc to policy' seems questionable, la piactiJ^ ^en a an 
cduialiona! ^^cm is desisjicd to pcjpcimtc the siaius quo or if n 1^ made 
no ddiberalc choice t^wcea the above allemauvcs, the vay fact of its 




hov\aiar ifiat the tensoas and pressures gmraatcd under LiSsc ^^ndmoas 
will not be eafllyroDonrilableivitii the objectives of dcve*opm^ , owcver 
devdopmciii may be d^ned- 

To the relevance to La t in America of the cducaiiona! justifica- 

tions and manifest or latent functioss described abov^ it is n^cssaiy to 
uadcrslanii specific processes of economic growth and soad chan^ now 
takins place, and die wide differences bclwtsn the Laim Amwican ^^tnes. 
Economic growth irx she region as a whole during the nmclcca-SLXlns has 
fallen far shoit cf its targets, fiuclualing widdy from jaar to year, and has 
been cstremdy uncv’enly distributed between countries. ^ 

andsedorsof thccconomics. Its bendils havaalso been unev^y disinbuted. 
'Hie liiniicd cndcnjc^ avm!ab1c suggests ihai in most counlncs di^an 
income distribution have become more marked; that the majonly of ..ic 
population has bcndilcd little, if at aU. from increases m prr c^piia mlio^ 
ina»mc, although the size of the siiala able to parUapatc m Lhesc gmns Ips 
probably grown; and that the position of the lowcr-incomc slra-i is dcleno- 
rating in absolute as w^I as rdarive terms. The apparent mcapacily of 
indiSiy and other dynamic sectors to absorb mere than a small fiacuoa 
of the labojJT force displaced from agriculture and artisan occupations is 
a particuiariy ominous iQroptom. 

It can be taken for panted that the capadty of dificrenl population 
stmla to influence dcvdopmcnl polidcs and the tenor of economic ^owlu 
in accordance with their own needs is also very unevenly dislnbut^. 

urbanization and the gradual disinl<^ation of Lie sbj^urcs Ife 
foimeriy kept the rural sodelics in rdativc isolatiGiiarc incrcasm^y dra\\^ 
the whole population into direct rdationships with ^ rrationd pohucal 
process and exposing it to the full impad of ccononiic and social chan|^ 
This means that large siiata now in dose contact with the nalional^nonud 
and soderies arc able to participate in them only “mar^lly - Traditional 
orcapations are less and less able to afford them a livelihood, urban com- 
munication media urge them to take up more v^cd 
while political movements and the Slate itself nfform them of tlieir n^t 
to social services and a more adequate level of living. Incr<^ing 
whether absolute or in terms of the widening gap between felt nec^ and 
incomes; increasing insecurity (of employment, community and f^ly tid 
shelter, ability to cope with problems); and increasing geographical an 
occupational mobUity combine to make up the phenomenon commonly 
labelled “mar^ality”. 

The contradictions and inequities in present trends of econorac growth 
and soda! change are directing attention to the potential ^nlnbulions o 
education— along with other sectors of public social acUon--to income 
redistribution, full employment, and the strengtherung of popular capacity 



to participate in deteJopment policy and oiwcomc soda! and oociipational 
marginality , Tlicsc polcnllal coulribiilicns arc ob\ioui3y very dosely rcla^ 
to one another. In one sense, any allocation of pablic resources to education 
I hat reaches the iow-incsoinc strata and exceeds the contribution of these 
‘nraia to public revenue constitutes a direct contribution to income redi^- 
bution, through the improveroeai of one component of family consumption; 
this coatiibuiicn is superfirial and dccqjliv^ however, unless the education 
obtained is above a certain minimum duration and quality and i^ess it 
leads to a wider dilTusion of employment affording a salMacloiy income. 
Effc<aivc parlidpation in the stnig^e for devdopment and in the distribution 
of its fruit? presumes sufficient fonnal education for the strata that are now 
<•nr^^OTTy^l to coablc them to organized and realistic demands. Simi- 
lady.lfej foniiiilauuii of demands for cflcclivc education of their children 
is one of the most important ways in which these strata can begin to parti- 
dpate in. devdopment policy. 

Some of the factors underlying present development demands upon 
education can be quantified, although the figures arc likely to have a wide 
margin of CHOr and do not reveal the extent of the nanonal and locd 
disparities. Between 1965 and 1980, the population of Latin America w^I 
rise from 236 million to nearly 364 million; the number of children between 
5 and 14 will rise from 61 to 93 million; the population of acliv’c age (!>64) 
will increase from 163 to 212 miUioa; and the labour force seeking employ- 
ment will climb from 77 to 120 million. 

If the ccononues mainUun moderate but steady rates of growth close 
to 6 per cent annually (equiv^ent to gains of 3 per cent per capild), the 
r<^ona! gross domestic product will expand from 89,000 million dollars 
in 1965 to around 200,0(W million in 1980. The maintenance of such rates 
of g owth over the long term implies far-reaching changes in the structure 
of production, in institutions, and in the societies themselves. The supply 
of goods and services to meet the material and cultural needs of the people 
would be ^eatcr, but so would their requirements. If economic growth 
is to be accompanied by substantial improvement in the relative position 
of the low-income strata— an objective insisted upon in re^onal as well 
as national policy commitments — ^agricultural production will have to 
expand nearly twofold. If Latin American economic integration makes 
significant progress, manufacturing production will have to increase vir- 
tually threefold. Meanwhile, econowac growth will entail a widespread 
process of technological assimilation, extensive changes in the structure of 
employment, a considerable elevation of the qualifications demanded for 
employment in the different econc?rmc sectors, and a sizable increase in 
productivity per person employed. In manufacturing, it is likely that the 
average armuai increase in labour productivity will have to be of the order of 
4 per cont, if the over-all per capita growth rate is to be maintained, bec^ause 
of the differential grov/th of more technically complex industries, the mod- 
ernization of the traditional manufacturing industries, and the increase 
in the ratio of factory-type to artisan-ype industry. In agriculture, present 
objectives of land reform and modernization imply an enormous increase 
in the heretofore puny demand for professionals, technicians, and sl^ed 
labour, and also in the demand for a wide range of specialists in administra- 
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fiOD, mana^ment of co-opciaiivcs, rara! ^dal pro^ipMS. elc. Com- 
parable in productivity Sind demands for spe daliz ed skills csin be 

expected in other sectors of employment. The increas ing scale of urban 
^owlh and concentration vwli call for higher produrtivity in existing services 
and the establishment of complex new services if the dties arc not to be 
stian^ed by infra-slru(^ural bottlenecks and sodal conflict 

The existing qusdification Icvds of the labour force constitute the base 
for the estimation of needs and the determination of stratc^cs to meet 
those needs, but present manpower statistics are extremdy deficient for this 
purpose. It is likely that in 1965 less than 1 per cent of the 77 million em- 
ployed or seeking employment qualified for indusion in ^ cat^oiy of 
‘‘professionals’*, while less than 3 per cent belonged to an intermediate or 
sub-professional cat^oiy. (The composition of these two cat^ones is 
heterogeneous, but in general the functions performed by the professionals 
require university-level education, while the functions performed by the 
sub-professionals require nuddie-levei educatioiL) Another 3 per cent of the 
economically active population were in administrative and managerial 
posts, while a little over 1 1 per cent could be classified as salaried employees 
and salesmpn^ and a little over 12 per cent as services personnel. The 
remaining 70 per cent of the active population, of whom about two thirds 
were in agriculture, were directly engaged in production, whether as self- 
employed fanners and artisans or wage-earners. Less than 10 per cent of 

^x)up could be described as “skilled'” and nearly two thirds s(^m to 
have liad no formal training whatever, with the latter proportion rising to 
four fifths in the case of agriculture. The word “formal” needs to be em- 
phasized, since it can be assumed that a large part of the labour force in 
agriculture and in artisan occupations has acquired some degree of skill 
through traditional channels. 

A parallel assessment of the educational profile of the employ^ 
population in the same year, on an even shakier statistical basis thm in 
the case of the estimates dted above, suggests that slightly over 1 million 
persons had studied at the university level, whether or not they completed 
the full course, while 37 million had less than three years of primary school- 
ing or none at all. Out of the nearly 9 million persons who had received 
some kind of middle-level education, only the minority had completed 
their schooling. 

It seems justifiable to conclude not only that the proportion of employed 
persons holding posts requiring specialized skills is very low in relation to 
deveiepment needs but also that a considerable number of the persons now 
holding such posts have not been fully equipped for them by the educational 
system. 

These estimates are presented in more detail in chapter II, where the 
reservations as to their reliability and meaning are also considered. They 
are dted here for illustrative purposes only. It seems obvious that occupa- 
tional and educational patterns of this kind carmot be accepted for the 120 
million people that will constitute the labour force in 1980. The magnitude 
of the effort required can be projected as follows. By 1980, around 
1.2 million high-level professionals vrill be needed, that is, neariy double the 
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present number, and their distribution among diScrent professional spcoal- 
izations will have to be very dificrent from what it is now. The number of 
persons with intermediate training should be nearly topled, the internal 
composition of the category tian^ormed, and the training itself brou^t 
into closer correspondence with the c hangng demands^ of the economics 
and societies. This would permit some improvement in the notoriously 
un^tisfactory ratios that now exist belwi^n siHUor and auxiliary staff in 
many nrofessions. Witiun the large category of production workers, the 
proportion of skilled labour should be raised from 10 to a minimum of 
15 per ain£, which would mean nearly trebling the absolute numbers. 

These objectives imply that educational output, particularly at the 
intermediate and higher levels, needs to maintain high rates of increase, 
and that at the same time its composition should undergo drastic chMges. 
It w'ould be a nuslake, however, to translate the requirements mech^cally 
into terms of higher enrolments and additional resources for education. 

For one thins, present rates of technolo^cal and institution^ change, 
and the availability of dtemative methods of imparting special^ skills 
outside the schools preclude a detailed long-term matching of educational 
output and occupational requirements. In relation to a good many of the 
middle-level skills rcquircii and even some of the high-level i^agerial 
and entrepreneurial functions, it is arguable that the really indispe^ble 
function of the school is to impact the baric intellectual tools and aptitudes 
for the subsequent acquisition of specialized skills on the job* 

For another, few of the Latin American countries are likely in the 
near future to be able to allocate to education sufficient resources to enable 
the ^stem to assume the entire burden of raising labour force qualifications 
to the desired level. Human, as well as financial resources are in short 
supply, since the persons qualified to teach the most urgently needed skills 
are also most in demand for the direct practice of their professions. 

Moreover, as was suggested above, the ability of the public authorities 
to remodel educational or other social pro^amm^ is restricted^ by the 
heterogeneous pressures on these programmes. This limitation is reiinorced 
by the continuing discrepancies between development needs and real rewards 
in terms of income, status, and employment security offered by the different 
careers to which education leads. 

Broadly-planned efforts maintaining vigour and continuity over a long 
period are clearly needed to increase the internal efficiency of the educational 
^stem and its contribution to occupational qualifications. Even though 
the forecasts of occupational skills needed cannot be satisfactorily translated 
into precise demands upon the educational system, such planning cannot 
progress without a framework of statistical information on educational and 
occupational profiles that is more detailed, reliable and up to date than tiie 
data now available, with systems of collection and classification derivmg 
from the real needs of its users. The re-thinking of informational needs and 
the discovery of more effective means of meeting these needs is one of the 
more urgent tasks for the immediate future. 

It is necessary to ask at the same time whether development require- 
ments themselves and the rates of technolo^cal innovation to be aimed at 
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in the different occupational sectors should not be reviewed in order to 
bring them into doser coire^ondence with the kind of labour force that 
isto be expected, given the probable futurecapadty of the educational ^stcm, 
along with other factors. Evidence is accumulating that indiscriminate 
importation of the latest raodds of labour-saving capital-intensive tech- 
nology from industrialized countries in which labour is scarce ami 
well educated while capital is relatively plentiful guarantees continued 
"mai^nalization” of a large part of the labour force. 

In quantitative terms, education in Latin America has ma i nt ained 
more sustmned and consent rates of expansion over a long period than 
the other sectors of public social action or the economies themselves. 
Between 1956 and 1965, the percentage of the total r^^onal population 
emolled in schools of some kind rose from 13.3 to 17.1. This ^in required 
an average annual rate of increase of 7.2 per cent, about two-and-a-half 
times the regional rate of population growth. During the same period, 
emolment at the primary level rose by 57.6 per cent, emolment at the 
nuddle level by 1 10.6 per cent and enrolment at the higher level by 92.3 per 
cenL Thesedifferential ratesof increase reduced to iheoverwhclming predomi- 
nance of primary enrolment to some extent, although not to the proportions 
typical of the high-income industrialized regions. The share of primary in 
total enrolment fell from 86.0 per c^nt in 1957 to 822 per cent in 1965, 
while intermediate enrolment rose from 12.4 per cent to 15.8 per cent and 
higher enrolment from 1.6 per cent to 20 per cenL The rates of increase 
of the individual countries naturally vary, with relatively low rates character- 
izing some countries w'hose enrolment ratios were high at the beginning 
of the period and also some countries that had started with very low enrol- 
ment ratios. With one or two exceptions among the smaller countries, 
however, every country shares in the upward trend. ^ 

A closer look at the character of educational expansion dispels some 
of the optimism that might be induced by those figure and throws into 
relief the problems of chaanclling future growth more closely in line with 
development requirements. In education as in the other sectors of public 
social action, models and standards from urbanized, industrialized societies 
have been superimposed on different realities, on societies that are rigidly 
stratified and predominantly rural, with traditions of education focused on 
the granting of academic professional titles and the cultural symbols 
considered appropriate for elites already determined by family membership. 
In education, the importation of models that are incompatible with those 
already in existence dates back to the mid-nineteenth century in the form 
of laws calling for universal education, and for many years educational 
missions from Europe and the United States have taken part in the efforts 
to modernize the educational system- The more recent encouragement and 
technical assistance in educational expansion offered by the international 



3 Sec “Evolution of the cducaUonal situation of Latin America” (UNKCO/ 
MINEDECAL/6). prejmed by the UNESCO secretariat for the Confere^ of Ministers 
of Education and Ministers Responsible for Economic Planning in Latin America and 
the Caribbean (Buenos Aires, June 1966). This doemnent also presents detailed national 
statistics. 
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oi^anizations reinforced trends that were visible long before. The attempted 
application of successive imported educational models oSeis an interesting 
parallel to the economies, in which such models have predominated until 
quite recently at the level Imth of theory and cf applied polidcs. In education, 
as in the economic and political systems, the previous structures have shown 
surprising res. ent^ and adaptabiii^ in absorbing the imported models, 
and in chan^g without arriving at the fundamental transformations that 
now seem to be requisites for dynamic developmenL 

The desire for education and faith in the advantages to be derived 
from it, like the desire for development itself, have by now spread through 
ail the social strata, and in statistical terms the broad masses of the popula- 
tion seem to have derived more direct benefit from educational expansion 

from the growth of the national product At the same time, the extreme 
unevenness in the distribution of education continues to parallel and rein- 
force the unevenness in the distribution of Incomes and wealth. Only certain 
minorities — ^by and large the same as the minorities who benefit from 
economic progress — ^are able to take full advantage of the expanding supply 
of educational services. The differential participation of these minorities 
maintains certain biases in the educational ^stem that restrict its capacity 
to attract or support full participation by other social strata. The participa- 
tion attained by the lower-income majority, like its participation in the 
new sector of urban employment or in the consumer goods market, remains 
marginal and frustrating in nearly ail the Latin American countries. The 
children of this majority obtain few practical advantages from the land of 
education they are able to get, and its contribution to the development of 
human resources is of limited benefit to national economic growth. Where 
general educational levels are rising more rapidly than the number of jobs 
in the modem sectors of the economy, as is commonly the case, it follows 
that the minimum education demanded from job applicants also rises, and 
the person entering the labour force with one, two or three years of piimaiy 
education is at more of a relative disadvantage than he would have been 
a few years previously with no schooling at all. 

During the recent years of expansion, the internal eflBciency of the 
school systems, assessed by their abili^ to retain pupils until the completion 
of a course, improved hardly at all. In 1957, 41 per cent of the primary 
enrolment in the re^on as a whole was concentrated in the first grade and 
only 7 per cent in the highest primaiy grade. In 1965, the percentages were 
38 and 8. This slight gain, is no doubt as much as could have been expected, 
in view of the many difficulties of incorporating new social strata with very 
low income levels and no tradition of education. The low retention power 
of the schools, however, is not limited to the primaiy levels at which parti- 
cipation by the iow-income majority is concentrated. The high rates of 
wastage that are typical all the way up to the termination of university 
courses indicate a lack of correspondence between the supply of education 
and the capacity of the intended consumers, especially young people from 
lower-middle positions in the social scale, to make use of it. In many in- 
stances the expansion of intermediate and lugher enrolment, which has been 
much swifter than that of primary enrolment, has been accompanied by 
declining rates of retention. Some universities, with considerably increased 



enrolments, are turning out no more graduates than before. The middle 
and higher educational levels have also been particularly affected by the 
downward pressures on quality produced by the confrontation between 
rapid expansion and inflexible or unstable resources. The numbers pressing 
into the schools can be accommodated only through larger classes, multiple 
shifts, under-investment in equipment and books, and the hiring of poorly 
qualified teachers. 

In relation to the small numbers of young people who manage to attain 
their immediate educational objectives, the increasing outflow of profes- 
sionals to other rc^oi^ and the continuing pressure for more public em- 
ployment are indicative of a maladjustment between the educational 
supply and the absorptive capacity of the economies. This maladjustment 
has two aspects that will be discussed in more detail in later chapters, viz, : 

(a) 'The distribution of graduates does not correspond to development 
requirements; 

(b) The requirements themselves arc very poorly translated into 
effective demand and attractive job opportunities. 

The expansion of education has naturally been accompanied by in- 
cre^es in the share of education in total public expenditure and in the 
national product, although these increases do not seem to be closely related 
to those in the emolment rates, and the national diflerences in systems of 
financing combine with other problems to make comparisons risky. By 
Costa Rica, Peru, Venezuela and probably a few other countries 
were devoting 5 per cent or more of their gross domestic product to educa- 
tion, which was more than double the percentages of some of the other 
countries. 

These trends are bringing the countries in which education has expanded 
at the highwt rate to the point at which difficult choices must be faced. 
Where public allocations for education have reached 4 or 5 per cent of the 
product, they cannot be raised much more. The claims of other sectors of 
public social action, which have generally received much lower and less 
dependable allocations than those for education, are bound to become more 
insistent. According to a hypothetical calculation presented in chapter Vlf, 
present public expenditures on education in the region as a whole amount 
to about 3,000 million dollars annually, or a little more than 3.5 per cent 
of the gross domestic product, A continuation of present upward trends 
would call for an annual expenditure of 11,000 million dollars by 1980, or 
about 5,5 per cent of the gross domestic product, on the possibly optimistic 
assumption that the gross domestic product /;er capita would attain a 
steady rate of increase of 3 per cent annually. External aid, while it may 
bring substantial support to specific areas of lugher education and technical 
training has inherent limitations that will keep it from doing very much 
to alleviate the over-all burden of expenditure. 

For several reasons, educational costs can be expected to rise faster 
than emolment unless quality is allowed to drop still mo.'-e and the above 
projection allows for this. The educational levels of the teachers themselves 
will rise and their growing numbers will enable them to make increasingly 
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potent organized demands for incomes corresponding to their cducatioiml 
Qualifications. Their strength is indicated by the fact that in many countims 
the educational sector is now “the ne>a largest ‘industiy* to agiii^lurc in 
terms of employment”.’ Efifeedve primary education for the children of 
iow-income families will also require conaderable increases in the very 
meagre sums that have been allocated to ^hooi supplies and aid^ to families 
in nn »pfipa the minimum r^juisites of school attendance mduding enough 
food to sustain the children’s capacity for study. 

Even more important is the fact that the differential expansion of 
middle and higher education wiil bring disproportionate ^st intapses. 
Growth of enrolment at the primary level is already producing irresistible 
pressures for expansion at the next higher levels. To the extent ibzt better 
planning and improvements in internal efiiciency raise the retentive capa- 
cities of the schools, thus permitting more students to complete the primary 
and middle courses, these pressures wUl become stronger. Development 
requirements fully justify this differential expansion although those require- 
ments cail for a distribution of the expanded enrolment that differs consider- 
ably from the distribution that the internal pressures are likely to produce. 
The present annual cost per primary pupil has been calculated at 42 dollars, 
for academic secondary schooling it rise to i55 dollars, for vocation^ or 
teacher timning to 210 dollars, and for university training to 100 dollars. 
The higher unit cost for vocational education deseiv'cs emphasis, as ^s 
factor is commonly disregarded in proposals for the rapid transformation 
of intermediate cducatioiL Moreover the spccidLed studies in technology 
and sdence that are now most needed at the university level have much 
higher unit costs than the 700-doUar average. 

The strate^c role now envisaged for education within development 
policy, together with the magnitude of its claims on public r^ourccs, have 
placed it iii the lead among the sectors of public social action in critical 
examination of its own purposes and methods, in the organization of 
planning machinery, and in the search for effective Imks between sectoiai 
programming and over-all development planning. Educational planning 
offices have been set up in all but one of the Latin American ^untries, Ihz 
ann ual courscs of the I-atui American Institute for &x>noOTC and Social 
Harming have equipped the countries with a nucleus of trmned specialists 
to staff the offices, and practically all the countries of the region have formu- 
lated plans or more restricted statements of objectives for education, whether 
separately or as components of their general plans. Educational short- 
comings have been discussed with remarkable frankness in a senes of official 
reports presented at regional conferences. Among educational planners, 
insistence on better use of the resources already available in pursuance of 
clearly defined objectives and on the tapping of new kinds of resources 
suggested by the objectives themselves is replacing the previous insistent 
on ever larger public allocations for education. If tangible achievements in 
educational reform and planning have thus far been slow to appear, this is 



4 “The financing of education in Latin America” (UNESCO/SS/Ed.Inv.T), prepared 
by the UNESCO secretariat for the Regional Technical Assistance Seminar on Investment 
in Education in Latin America (Santiago, Chile, December, 1966 ). 
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to i>c exported in a policy area so scnntively and inlricatdy involved vnih 
the existing social slnictarcs. The newer outlook has not peni^ted veiy 
far as yet into the ranks of teachers and <^ucational administrators, and 
it can ha%'c penetrated hardly at all among the consumers of education: the 
families with school-age diildrea, and 3*dung people. 

At »he same time, over-all development planning cannot be said to 
offer as yet as adequate framework for the incoiporation of educational 
planning. The dUhcultie$ lie not only in the weakness of or^nizational 
finks and to conceptual or theoretical dwergcncies on the place of education 
in over-all planning, but also in the numerous practical frustrations that 
have been encountered by plamung in settings of political instability, 
entrenched spatial interest and public sector resources that are both low and 
subject to wide fluctuations from year to year, Tlicse questions will be 
discussed in more detail in chapter VI. 

This panoramic and highly simplified view of educational trends in 
Latin America needs to be corrected by some recognition of the wide 
differences between countries, and for this purpose a rough ty^lo^ may 
be useful. Four national patterns can be distinguished, in which differing 
economic levels and rates of ^owfh and differing processes of social struc- 
tural change (among which urbanization in a broad sense now seems to 
have a dominant role) imply differing opportunities and limitations for the 
educational tystems. It would be futile to fry to fit alf of the countries into 
such a typology; several present intermediate situations or anomalies 
deriving from special political or economic circumstances, and in one 
country — Cuba — education has the central role in a transformation of the 
whole society that represents a deliberate political rejection of most of the 
features that are common to the types described below: 

I. Countries with high per capita incomes in relation to the regional 
average, low average rates of economic growth over the past decade, high 
degrees of urbanization, relatively large percentages of the population in 
middle social strata, and educational levels well above the regional average. 
In these countries, education already absorbs a high proportion of the 
national product, and its internal driving power for further expansion, 
particularly at the middle and higher levels, is strong- Since the low rates 
of economic growth limit the expansion of public revenues and the latter 
are subject to insistent claims from many sectors, the satisfaction of educa- 
tional claims becomes increasingly difficult At the same time, there is little 
external demand for the outyut of the educational system. The private 
sector can absorb only a fraction of the graduates and the public sector can 
accept them only at the price of budget deficits and expansion of an already 
top-heavy body of public employees. The need to reform and diversify 
education is obvious to policy-makers and plaimers, and the educational 
sector has the technical capacity to carry out such reforms, but the occu- 
pational and other demands for educational change are unable to offset 
the momentum making for expansion within the traditional channels. In 
such countries, a considerable emigration of professionals and technicians 
can be expected. To varying degrees, Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile are 
examples of that type of country. 
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IL Coimincs with high to medium per capita income leivtls and rates 
of growth in rdation to the re^ona! average, with national figures that 
conceal paxiiculariy wide intmtal disparities, with urbanization and middle 
strata that arc imnearing rapidly but are still some distance below the 
levels characteristic of the first type of countiy, and with educational 
levels that arc rising fairiy rapidly from low starting-poinls. TTicsc countries 
hai^ reached stages of industrialization an-i economic diversification at 
w^hich shortages of tcchnidans, skilled woikers, and literate w'orkers readily 
absorbable by industiy arc obvious bottlcnecls in the capadty for furiher 
de\dopmcnt At the same tim<^ pubfic institutions have a real need of 
qualified administrators, economists, sorial scientists and others that 
cannot be satisfied by the existing educational system. On these countries 
the capadty for allocating inoeased resources to education is good, although 
far from unlimited, the internal impetus for the expansion of education is 
strong but confused, and the cxlemal (occupational) demand for educational 
reform and diversification is falriy cfiective, but the technical capacity of 
the educational system to carry out reform \rith the human resources 
currently at its disposal is more limited than in the first group of countries. 
The result is likely to be the appearance, under both public and private 
auspices, of a wide variety of unco-ordinated educational and training 
mechanisms to meet urgent needs for specialized skills, w^hile the remauider 
of the educational ^stem continues to grow in some disorder and with 
considerable internal confiicL Venezuela seems to approximate to this type, 
with some unique features deriring from its exceptionally rapid and un- 
balanced economic and urban growth, and so do Braal, Cblombla, Mexico 
and Peru- 

III. Countries with medium to low per capita income levels but with 
high rates of ^owth based on exports of raw materials, and with urbaniza- 
tion and the middle strata increasing at roughly the same rates as in type 
II, but from much low’er initial levels. Over-al! educational growth also 
shows rates similar to the countries in group II, but levels arc lower and 
enrolment is more concentrated in the primary schools. Here the apparent 
requirements for educated persons are very high in relation to educational 
output, and public allocations to education constitute rather low percent- 
ages of the national product, but the intemai impetus towards educational 
expansion is relatively w-eak, while the effective occupational demands for 
a higher and different educational output are not very insistent, and the 
technical capacity of the educational ^stem for intemai reform is low. 
The ability of the public sector to capture a larger share of the national 
product and thus increase the educational allocation is also likely to be 
limited. Under such circumstances the most vigorous urgings toward 
educational expansion and reform are likely to come from international 
bodies that compare existing levels with development requirements and the 
capacity of the economies to support more education. Several of the smaller 
countries of Latin America seem to conform to type III. 

IV. Countries with low per capita incomes and little or no economic 
growth, with small middle strata and liimted urbanization, both with slow 
rates of growth, and with low and nearly static educational levels. In 
these cases, limited capacity to support education, weak social pressures 
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for educalion, 2nd the otcapniiona! ssxtors* abuiiy to absorb tdiicz- 
lional outpal coincide. In icnns of idea! dc^^opjnent requirements, tlie 
educational needs of sudi countries are enormous, but th^ have litlie 
capadty dlher to expand ^ucadon or to absorb sidlls requiring cducatioiL 
These countries thus parado.xicaliy share %vith those of type I paiticulady 
high rales of loss through emi^tion of the few profe^onals and techni- 
dans they do manage to produce. In preseni-day Latin America, Haiti 
seems to approximate more dosdy than any ether country to this t^pe, 
but its traits have merged in other small o)untiies during periods of 
political upheaval or of depressed export markets, and the possibility of 
becoming entrapped in this kind cf Iow-!evd stagnation sigaifies that the 
smaller countries are in particulariy urgent need of educational as wdl as 
economic inl^ation 

This study dcUbcratdy refrains from presenting a final summary of 
condusions and recommendations. Latin American educational authorities 
have at their disposal sets of rox)mmendations dealing with every aspect 
of educational policy and endorsed by a long series of world and ri^onal 
a>nferences sponsored by various inteigovenimcnlal or gan izations. It 
would be pointless to repeat these, and invidious to single some out on the 
grounds of internal consistency and applicability to Latin American realities. 
Moreover, the kind of analysis undertaken in the foliowmg chapters is 
designed to explore the complexity of the requisiles for attaining the generally 
accepted objectives associated with human rights and human resources 
dcvclopmenL An clTort of this kind will not produce simple formulas 
applicable to the r<^on as a whole, but it may help planners and educators 
to ^pple with the protean phenomena on which they must try to impose 
order and direction. 
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Chapter II 



REQUiRiaviENTS OF HUiilAN RESOURCES IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF LATIN AMERICA 



Educational planning and ihc planning of human resources arc not 
synonymous. The latter is, in fact, a concept that is broader than the fonner 
in one sense, and narrower in another. When the planning of human 
resources is spoken of in the strict sense of the term, people are being 
considered as factors of production or inputs, and the object h to iriake 
them as effective and productive as possible. In this respect educationai 
planning is more comprehensive since it has more than cne purpose. In 
another sense, the planning of human resources is a 'aore ample concept in 
that it embraces all the processes, over and above vocational training, that 
arc associated with the more evident use of a trained labour force (c.g., 
organization of the labour market). Lac factor that is common to both con- 
cepts, and forms the mmn theme of tius document is vocational training 
in the broadest sense, whether prodded by the formal educational ^stem 
or by other means. 

As far as Latin America is concened, the starting-point for both types 
of planning in the past has always been their 'v.? ordination to the general 
targets of over-all income growth. Thus, one 'A the possible options has 
been chosen. It is obdously feasible to calculate manpower requirements 
from sectoral plans, and the path taken is, in itself, lopcal and consistent. 
But there is another possibility, namely, that considerations relating to the 
use of human resources and to employment policy could be the starting- 
point for the formulation of general plans. The decision as to which alter- 
native to choose seems to be governed by political rather than technical 
considerations. 

Although the selection of one of these approaches should imply that 
it is pursued to its ultimate consequences, a study of what has been achieved 
in educational planning in Latin America clearly shows the lack of eff«:tive 
integration with, general development planning. In fact, the points of contact 
between the two do not go much beyond a formal complementation, the 
common use of certain demographic projections, and the earmarking of 
funds for educational purposes — all too often estimated on the basis of 
very general criteria — ^witWn the framework of the over-all allocation of 
resources. 

This lack of integration is attributable not only to the educational 
planning process itself, but also to the shortcomings of the general plans 
as regards the very aspects that should give greater scope and guidance to 
the education programme. In particular, the planning of human resources 
has not been approached from the standpoint of general planning. Although 
many studies have been carried out in tWs field, most cf them represent 




isolated eSbrts do not add up to a genera! wew of economic and social 
dc\'dopmcnL This is appanea! from the failure to tiandatc general and 
sectoral axsnomic groivlh targets into tenns of manpower employment, 
productivity and skills, and from the lack of dearly de&ned polidcs on 
employment and the introduction of new t^hmq^ucs to provide the essential 
basis for planning educational and training requirements. 

Tfe:sc shortcomings arc. in their turn, partly due to the lack of 
statistical infermauon, of standard criteria for the organization and colla- 
tion of data in line vrilh. the spedfic aims of educational planning, and of 
a mcthodoio^ca! approach adapts to Latin American conditions. As a 
result, most of the Latin American countries do net have a reliable picture 
of the occupalioria! structure of the active population, or of the educational 
paiiem of dther the active population or the population as a whole. 

In these drcamstanccs it is diScuIt for educational plans to do more 
than establish spedhe aims for quantitative expansion of the existing qrstem, 
devise pro^ammes to make the ^stem more rational and elndent, and 
estimate the funds necessary for those purposes. Any qualitative or poliq? 

are made are the result of the dis^very of weaknesses or 
problems that show up in practice, rather than an antidpation of those 
likely to arise in the future. Thus they lack the quality of far-sightedness, 
which is one of the main attributes of planning, and which is espei^y 
important when, as in education, a relatively long period of “maturation” 
is involved. 

Hence certain basic propositions accepted as guiding prindplcs for 
future educational activities are poswi in such general terms that it is 
dllccult to put them into practice. For example, although the n^o to expand 
secondary education is reognized, it still has to be made de^ wtot 
proportion of those who complete the cyde should go on to the university, 
and for what proportion other openings should be available that would 
ensure Ihdr taking up careers useful to the community'. Similarly, although 
it is accepted that there is an urgent need to provide more technical timning, 
there is no dear definition of the part to be played by secondary education 
and the intermediate levels of university ti -ining, nor is there any precise 
indication of the numbers involved or of their distribution by type of 
spedalization. Again, although the need to increase the proportion of 
skilled workers has been established, no estimation has been made of the 
approximate numbers involved nor any clear defimtion of the linute of 
responsibility and necessary degree of co-ordinaticn between training 
oifered within and without the formal school ^stem. 

Orders of magmtude of this kind should, however, constitute the basic 
frame of reference for educational planning that would be in line not only 
with the general aims of education itself, but also with devdopment 
requirements in terms of human resources. 

The purpose of the following paragraphs is to present such a frame 
of reference for Latin America as a whole. In view of the lack of systematic 
data on most of the subjects referred to, the figures used are, of course, 
only estimates, and in some cases frankly hypothetical in character. They 
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arc included main ly for purposes of illuslration, and to provide a basis for 
certain additional observations on the present atuation and the outlook for 
the next fifteen years. 



A. The present atoation 

i. Population, employment and productivity 

The tola! population of the twenty Latin American countries in 1965 
t^n be cstimat^ as about 236.6 millioiL Nearly 39 million (16.5 per c^t of 
the total) were less than 4 years old, and 61.1 million (almost 26 per cent) 
were between 5 and 14 years eld. In ether words, the under-15 population 
represented slightly over 42 per cent of the total popuJatioiL 

The economically at^ve population in 1965 amounted to 77.9 million, 
or 33 per cent of the total. Of the male population over 14 years of age. 
90 per cent bdonged to the labour force, while for women the corresponding 
proportion n’as less than 20 per cent. 

It should also be noted that nearly 5 per cent of the total active popula- 
tion consisted of children aged 10-14 representing no less than 15 per cent 
of all children of this age group. 

At present the annual growth rate of the economically active population 
is close to 2.9 per cent, which in absolute terms represents an increase 
of 2.2 million cveiy 3 ^ear. This rate is practically the same as that for 
the population as a whole, and appreciably higher than it was in recent 
years, when the 0-14 age group was expanding more rapidly than any other 
in most of the Latin American countries. A sli^t decline in the fertility rate 
in the future, and hence some reduction in the proportion represented by 
the under-15 group, will, in turn lead to a somewhat higher ^owth-rate 
for the active population than for the population as a whole. The aimual 
groMih-rate may well be over 2.9 per cent by 1980, which would mean 
that the population of active age would double every twenty-three or 
twenty-four years. 

In order to assess what needs to be done in the training of human 
resources, separate consideration should be ^ven to the factors determining 
the net increase, namely, the number entering the active population and 
vdthdrawals through retirement or death. For I960 the entries can be 
estimated as 2.7 million, and they will probably amount to about 5.1 million 
by 1980: annual retirements from the active population, through reaching 
pensionable age or through other causes, are expected to increase from 
nearly 410,000 to 715,000 during the same period, and armual deaths in the 
active population to increase from 630,000 to 810,000, which mtII represent 
a sharp decrease in the death rate. 

It should be noted that there are appreciable differences iii tlus respect 
between the male and female population. The age composition of the 
entries into the active population is such that 56-57 per cent of the males in 
tlus group arc under 15, about 35 per cent are aged 15-19, and only 10 per 
cent are 20 or over. Tlie age structure is younger for women, since the 
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corre^iidins pwccnlagcs for the three age-groups are 70-72, 26-27, and 
only 2-4 respertivdy. In both cases there is a notably high proportion ol 
veiy young people in the new entries into the labour forc(^ which in ilsdf 
makes it unlikdy'that the new entrants can have received much education 
or training, or will achieve satisfac^oiy productirity levels, unless a deter- 
mined elToit is made to pro\ide in-senicc training. 

The differences arc even sharper in the case of retirements. In the male 
population, withdrawals b^n to be substantial at the age of 50, since 
only 10-1 1 per cent of withdrawals are of men under 50, whereas 40 per cent 
are of men aged 50-55. For the female population, the bulkof withdrawals are 
of *.vomen under 35, amounting to about 66 per cent of total female with- 
drawals. 

Such are the demo^phic indicators that are particularly relevant, in 
view of their obvious importance in educational and manpow^er planning. 
From another standpoint, these indicators need to be supplemented by 
others relating to the sectoral structure of cmplo 3 TOcnt and the average 
productirity of the labour force in each sector. It is estimated that the 
domestic product for Latin America as a whole for 1965 was about 89,000 
million dollars, which, in relation to a total labour force of about 77 m'l- 
iion, means a product per tvorkeref about 1,150 dollars a year (see tabic 1). 

TaNel 

Latin Amexica: estimates of the moDUcr and employment, 1965* 



Srncr of aahisy 


Domtsiic prodttcJ 
fixSnioBS of dollars j 


Le&oar force 
(shoscsBsds 
ofpmonsl 


Produa per person 
employed 

(dollars prr person 1 


Agriculture and fishing 


19,348 


35,499 


545 


Mining and quairring 


4,279 


743 


5,760 


Manufacturing 


20,031 


12,048 


1,663 


Construction 


2,869 


3,706 


777 


Baric services 


6,731 


4,185 


1,608 


Other services 


35,389 


20,705 


1.709 




Total 88,647 


76,886 


1.153 



^ The Bsistcs in ti^ tabic nre estimates vilh -n^ddy xnryins d^ecs of approximation and are ^'cn 
soldy for ilhisiTativc j^nposcs. 



The differences in sectoral productivity revealed by these estimates 
are particularly significant, despite the high level of aggregation involved 
in the classification adopted. J^ch of these sectoral groups should really 
be subdivided into more homogeneous units, to reveal the diversity of 
technological levels involved. This consideration is particularly impertant 
in relation to manufacturing, since in existing conditions in Latin America 
manufacturing includes both artisan-type activities — ^whreh account for 
almost half the total employment in the sector — ^and factory industry, with 



a productivity ratio bcivvcen the two of ! :8. Moreover, within the faciojy 
component there arc great differences in the levds of up-lo-datcness. 
cfnciency, and absoiplion of modem techniques. The “other services” 
sector likewise represents a group of extremely heterogeneous activities, 
ran^ng from domestic service to serwees involving a high dc^ce of 
spedalizalion and skill. The agricultural sector in Latin America, too, covers 
a wide range of situations, and includes a relatively small number (at least 
in terms of employment) of modem farms, generally specializing in certain 
export products, and a very large number of subsistence farmers using 
primitive methods of cultivation. 

Hence it is not enough to a>mpare present productisity levels with the 
occupational structure at the level of sectors defined as broadly as in table 1. 
Fuithennorc, any forecast of future changes that will have to be made in the 
Latin American economy would have to cover both the changes in the 
relationship between the main sectors, and the consequent stmctural dianges 
within each sector, a point that will be dealt with more extensively later in 
this paper. 

2. The occupational structure of the labour force 

Although the proviso about the limitations imposed by highly aggre- 
gative sectoral classification must always be borne in mind, it is useful, at 
least for the purposes of illustration, to attempt to establish a link between 
the sectoral distribution of employment and the occupational structure of 
the labour force. 

In this connexion, table 2 gives estimates for Latin America as a whole 
for 1965, and the derived coefficients arc given in tables 3 and 4. 

In general these figures confirm the qualitative evaluation — on which 
there seems to be general agreement — of the relatively low levels of skill 
of the labour force in Latin America, and supplement it by providing an 
illustration of the size of the problem in quantitative terms. They also 
provide additional useful detail on the relationship between the occupational 
structure of the labour force and the sectoral distribution of employment. 
It is striking, for example, that of the 600,000 persons described as 
“professionals”, who represent than 1 per cent of the total labour force, 
three quarters arc employed in the “other services*' sector. Agriculture 
employs less than 3 per cent of this professional group although it absorbs 
46 per cent of the total labour force, and this group accounts for only 
O.i per cent of the total number of professionals employed in apiculture in 
Latin America, wWch in absolute terms is less than 20,000. A similar number 
of professionals arc employed in the mining and quarrying industries, 
whose share in total employment is much lower: because of the high tech- 
luca! level of this sector the proportion of professionals employed is 2.4 per 
cent of the total, the highest in any of the sectoral grouping used, which 
means that mining and quarrying employ twenty times more professionals 
per thousand of the total sectoral labour force than agriculture. Manufac- 
turing is in the middle of the scale in this respect, but as a result of the relative 
preponderance of the artisan component, the figures for manufacturing are 
much closer to those for agriculture, since it absorbs just over 8 per cent 
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TaKe2 



Latin Amsiica: sn>iAiED occupational structure of the iabour porce, 1965=* 

(Thousmds of persons) 



Prafesdomsti end tcdhmcei 
pmojsarJ 



Sees or cf aeshify 


TtfSnJ 


TesaJ 


Pre^es- 

xinoaf 


73rcfc- 

meed 


Agnculturc and Sshlng . . 


35,499 


44 


18 


26 


Mining and quanying . . . 


743 


30 


18 


12 


Manufactuiing 


12,04S 


194 


49 


145 


Ccnstiuction 


3,706 


90 


27 


63 


Basicservices 


4,185 


126 


32 


94 


Other services 


20,705 


2,308 


460 


1,848 




Total 76,886 


2,792 


604 


2,188 



Adsdms^ 

sreshr 

end 

mCEih- 

Xerid! 


erxend 

scdes~ 

tnen 


Opereshes end ersixen te^kars 


Set- 

jices 


Tes^ 


SldBed 


dSdUed 


Vo~ 

sSdUfd 


per- 

sonnel 


sscdf 


















' 


- - 


- 


— - ^ — - 




63 


133 


34,884 


1,744 


532 


27,908 


375 


12 


52 


625 


62 


135 


428 


24 


309 


948 


10,464 


2,093 


5,232 


3,139 


133 


SI 


70 


3,450 


345 


1,725 


1,380 


39 


105 


629 


3,157 


316 


1,578 


1,263 


168 


1,773 


6,749 


1,262 


126 


252 


884 


8,613 


2,319 


8,581 


53,842 


4,686 


14,154 


35,002 


9,352 



* Tfec fienres in ihis table arc iniih widdy vaiying dcsfcci of approiimaiion and arc ^*cn soldy for illuslraih^ puxpascs. 



Tabie3 



Latin America: estc>iatei> ocojpational structure of the labour force, 1965; percentage composition by sector or activity® 



StciOT of aahiijr Tad 



Agnculture and fishing 46-2 

Mining and quarrying 1.0 

ManuBarturing 15.7 

Construction 4.S 

Banc services 5.4 

Other serwoes 26.9 



Total 100.0 



Profesdond €ssd iedaned 
prrsosxcl 


Adjdms^ 

msnn^ 

zerid 

sieff 


JEnjptoj- 

cese^ 

sdcs~ 

mm 


Told 


Prefes- 

sioxud 


Teeh- 

jseef 


1.6 


3.0 


1.2 


2.7 


1.6 


1.1 


3.0 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


6.9 


8.1 


6.6 


13.3 


II.0 


3.2 


4.5 


2.9 


Z5 


0.8 


4.5 


53 


4.3 


4.5 


7.3 


82.7 


76.1 


84.5 


763 


78.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 





Opcroihes end cnisan icorkcrs 


Ser- 

vices 

per- 

sorsiel 


Tad 


' smed 


Sad- 

disUed 


Uti- 

sfcir/nf 


64.8 


373 


37.0 


79.7 


4.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


0.3 


19.4 


44.7 


37.0 


9.0 


i.4 


6.4 


7.4 


131 


4.0 


0.4 


5.9 


6.7 


11.1 


3.6 


1.8 


2.3 


37 


1.8 


35 


931 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



^ The Scores in ihis teble sre csibmics nrilh trf<Wy varying degrees of approxinsatlon and arc given soBdy for illosuaitre purposes. 
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Table 4 
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Latin America: EsniiATEDOCCUfATiONALSTRUCTUX£OFnjEtABOURK»C£» 1965; percentage composition by occupational categories* 



Sector of aahisy ToidL 



Agriculture and fishing 100.0 

Mining rnd quarrying 100.0 

Manufacturing 100.0 

Construction 100.0 

Basic serrices 100.0 

Other serwees 100.0 



Total 100.0 



Professional and techincxd 


Adtninis- 


Emplox- 

cesaiti 




personnel 




tratsre 

end 


ToSal 


Profes- 


Tech- 


muia- 


sdes- 


soaal 


rnccl 


XeifaJ 


tr.cn 








staff 




0.1 


0.05 


0.07 


OJ. 


0.4 


4.0 


2.4 


1.6 


1.6 


7.1 


1.6 


0.4 


1.2 


2.6 


7.9 


Z4 


0.7 


1.7 


1.5 


1.9 


3.0 


0.8 


2.2 


2.5 


15.0 


ll.I 


2.2 


8.9 


8.6 


32.6 




■ ■ — 


— 


. — 


— 


3.6 


0.8 


2.Z 


3.0 


11.2 



Opcrciixcs end artisan ^corkers Scr^ 

_ ^ . . - rices 



Total 


Sliilled 


Sean- 

sSdUed 


Un- 

sUUed 


PCT- 

sonsei 


9SJ. 


4.9 


14.7 


78.6 


i.i 


84.1 


8.3 


18.2 


57.6 


3.2 


86.9 


17.4 


43.4 


26.1 


1.2 


93.1 


9.3 


46.5 


37.3 


1.1 


75.5 


7.6 


37.7 


30.2 


4.0 


6.1 


0.6 


1.2 


4.3 


41.6 


70.0 


6.1 


18.4 


45.5 


12.2 



* The spirts in ihis table arc estimates v»iih widdy 



xzryinz degrees of approximation and arc pven soldy for iilnstrazive purposes. 
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of ai! professionals, who accoui*” for only 0.4 per cent of the total labour 
fon^ in manufacturing. This last figure is slightly higher for construction 
(0.7 per cent) and basic services (O.S per cxat). and much higher for “other 
sciviais” (2.2 per cent), which include independent professionals, secondary 
school teachers, salaried professionals and other groups. 

Of the 2.2 million included under the heading of “technical personnel”, 
at least a third are primary school teachers, and about another third are 
accountants and bookkeepers. Hence, the ratio between professionals jmd 
technicians, wluch is particularly sigmficaint for the purpose of evaluating 
the cficcliveness of education and trainij^ at the higher and intermediate 
levels, appears highly distorted on the basis of the over-all figures. However, 
if the two above-mentioned ^oups are excluded, and a stri(^er definition of 
techrucians adopted, it seems likely that the figure for technical persormel 
would not be much higher than that for the professional group, and perhaps 
even lower in some sectors, notably agriculture. 

This type of ratio will be examined in greater detail in later sections, 
as a basis for formulating a number of hypothetical projections of future 
requirements. It is sufficient here to indicate another important feature 
revealed by these estimaies, regarding the levels of skill of those included 
in the category of “operatives and artisan workers”, who altogether re- 
present 70 per cent of the total labour force. Of the 54 million in this group, 
35 million arc unskilled, while 14 million are regarded as semi-skilled, and 
4.7 million (less than 10 per cent) as skilled operatives or artisans. Once 
again, the lowest proportion of skilled workers is found in agriculture, 
although, in this sector, the concepts of skilled and unskilled are meaningful 
in only a very few cases. However, the proportions are not very much liigher 
in the other sectors (10 per cent in mining and quarrying, construction, basic 
services and other services, and 20 per cent in manufacturing). 



3. The educational profile of the labour force 

Despite these marked shortcomings, the above estimates seem to show 
that about 7 per cent of the labour force consists of persons carr 3 dng out 
administrative or technical and professional funcrions, indicating a relatively 
satisfactory occupational structure at least in this respect. However, this 
conclusion is subject to reservations as to the real level of training of these 
professional groups, and more informati n is therefore needed on the edu- 
cational profile of the labour force in the main occupational categories. 

On this point the lack of a systematic flow of data on present conditions 
in Latin America is even more striking, although they should constitute the 
basis for all effective educational plaiming. Thus, it is once again useful to 
turn for illustrative purposes to a quantitative framework which furnishes 
at least some orders of magnitude t^t appear reasonable in the light of the 
incomplete and scanty data avmlable. Table 5 represents figures based on a 
hypothesis of the educational profile of the labour force in 1965, and in 
tables 6 and 7 these figures are translated into a picture of the percentage 
composition by occupational categories and levels of training. 
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TaWeS 



Latin A ilEaSCA: AmTOTKESSOFTHEmiX:ATIQ!NAl.?SlOm£OrTKELAB3iiniR>2C£- I965» 

iTkoassniscf persons} 



U/drerdiy irasAns (ooropJclc and 
inccmpJcic) 

Secondary cdacalion 





/S 4s- 
amsal 

scjShscisl 

perstasetJ 


SBanctiTisI 

ssiS 




Smim 

g^TStfcacl 


IMG 


6G3 


230 


m 


- 


— 


SJSO 




I.C50 


3J0IC 


2,700 


410 


6,240 


640 


930 


23S0 


1.6^ 


470 


1.490 


2se 


350 


S6D 


“ 


— 


4,750 


369 


5S0 


i.73) 


i.620 


410 


1.770 


i40 


120 


430 


1.030 


— 


720 


720 


— 


— 


— 


*■ ^ 


457,096 


$32 


IJ039 


5.4QI 


31.142 




29,700 


370 


5S0 


.-.000 


21340 


4310 


3?,3$6 


262 


459 


2,401 


29.602 


4.672 


76.SS6 


2,792 


2319 


8381 


53.S42 


9,352 



» The Besses in Idsfc arc ssiissxia vHh ■ai&By laijins detrees ef a;^<?J 32 n:aeai ssad are ffvta 

SOiefy ior iIls3$lJ2lJl''C 

An approx'T.iate indicalion of the probable dc^cc of validity of these 
hypotheses can be obtained by comparison with estimates worked out inde- 
pendently of the distribution by ievei of education of the total population 
aged 15 and over, both active and inactive. These calculations arc based 
on the 1950 censuses for sixteen countries of the rc^on and on the I960 
rens’»^<*s for sLx countries.^ and they give the number of grades of schooling 
completed. In brief, they show that persons with over twelve years of 
schooling represented only 0.9 per cent of the total in 19^0, and i.6 per cent 
in^960 (^though these figures are not strictly comparable, since they do not 
refer to the i- -snt countries); those with seven to twelve years of schooling 
constituted 6 per cent of the total in 1950 and 9.3 per cent in 1960 (in this 
year a further subdivision w'as made showing that those with seven to nine 
years* schooling represented 5.9 per cent of the total and those welh ten to 
ti/elve years represented 3,4 per cent) ; those with one to six years of schooling 
represented 43.8 per cent of the total in 1950 and 52.5 per cent in 19^, 
a oai - subdivided in 1960 into those with one to three years and tiiose with 
four to six; lastly, those who had completed less than one year of schocHng 
represented 49.3 per cent of the total in 1950 and 36.6 per cent in 1960. 



1 The sixjccn coantriss are: .Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Coiombia,^Cosla Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, S Salvador, Guatemala, ilaiii. M^co, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Paraguay: and thesis countrii^ are: Chile, Ecuador, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nkaiagua and Panama- 
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Ta!^6 



AV£E1Ca: a m'WmiSKOFlHEHjaXAlMKAL ?20Hl£0F'nfE lAB0CT3«a2<S, 1965; 
rsxcsxTAjSB ooM?c«mox anr oaxrxno^AX. cxii^aozsES* 





TtCal 


launsl 

scS 

itiSsucoi 


xsasatrri^ 




scle^snnz ocscirrs 


Scniccs 

pengmarl 






piTsaenrS 


stc^ 


- 


— 


- 


VimmsiY tmmns iccmp^dc and 


incwmplcic) 


m.o 


62J 


21.7 


16.0 


— 


—— 


Scconinrr ednaaion 


100.0 


/7_? 


12.0 


S4J 


30.9 


5.4 


General secondary 


100.0 


lOJ 


14.9 


413 


36J0 


73 


Coniplcxe 


100.0 


1S.S 


23.5 


57.7 


— 


— 


Incoropldc 


lOOil 


7.6 


122 


362 


34.1 


9.9 


Technical 


100.0 


7.9 


6.8 


242 


61.0 


— 


Teacher irainins 


iOO.0 


lOOJO 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Ptisnarv cduanisn 


100.0 


0.9 


iJ 


8.1 


762 


133 


Three years and ov-d 


iOO.0 


1.2 


2.0 


10.1 


723 


142 


Less than ihree years or none . 


100.0 


0.7 


1.2 


6.4 


79.2 


123 


Total 


100.0 


3.6 


3.0 


11.2 


70.0 


122 



*■ The ^cres in ublc axe csiinmtcs %:k^7sx cSt^s'ccs of s ppro a axna lSoa and sxe 

for illGsmih'^ pmpoccs. 



As these arc merely rough estimates relating to vaiying numbers of 
countries at different periods, they cannot be expected to coincide \wth 
the hypotheses of the educational profile ^ven above. However, this does 
not rob a general compaiison of all its value. For example, the difference 
in estimates of the proportion of persons with complete or incomplete 
univcrsit 3 ' training — 1.4 per cent of the 1965 labour force, and 1.6 per cent 
of the total population aged 15 and over in 1960 — ^may be partly a reSection 
of the significant number of persons with professional qualifications who do 
not form part of the labour force; this is probably accounted for by the 
smaller participation of women and their earlier withdrawal. On the other 
hand, the first hypothesis assumes a rather higher proportion (1 1.4 per cent) 
of employed persons with secondary education than is the case with the 
total population aged 15 and over {9.3 per cent). The ^eatest difference is in 
the group with four to six years of schooling, in which the proportion as- 
sumed for the labour force (48.6 per cent) is probably rather high, although 
it must be remembered that the participation rates cf tins group in actual 
employment are also likely to be too high in view of the lower educational 
levels of the female population. 

In brief, the hypothesis presented is to some extent confirmed by these 
other estimates, which, incidentally, once again demonstrate the large part 
played by estimates in the quantitative data available and the urgent need 
to proride an organized flow of data of tlus type. 
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La^ AS5V?ClJJEE2SCy'?3S3C!Jrom(SNAS.3®<aa5;OrTKElA2KXSER3lR'3 1965; 
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Even wi!h Ihe resen/zuons alluded to, this h.>polheds suegesis a series 
of condusioiis that underline the ddccts in the occupational stnn^ure of 
the labour force from the standpoint of the actual training that has been 
received by the mcmbeis of the various categories. A striking c.’campic is 
the paradox of the hi^ proportion of managers and adininislrators (about 
15 i^r cent of the totd) who failed to complete their primaiy schooling, and 
the even higher proportion (about 45 per cent) who did not finish their 
secondary education- Of the group performing strictly professional functions, 
jt appears that 23 per cent have had ao more than a primary education, and 
nearly 10 per cent less than three years* schoolisg. 

Hewever far-fetched these findings may s^ra, they unquestionably 
point to the iu;cd for a critical analysis of the occupational structure that 
appears to exist in Latin America, according lo tiic data available, and 
also for a standardization of concepts and definitions that would permit 
more accurate assessmeaL As to the substance of the problem, the inad- 
equacy of the school system has undoubtedly been partly overcome with the 
aid of practical experience and widely varying methods of training outside 
the foimal system. This shov/s, on the one hand, how difficult it is to translate 
employment levels into educational levels and, on the other that the situation 
is not as unsatisfactory as would appear at first sight from consideration of 
the educational profile. 
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Acoihfir MnpoitiMil point brongjit out by the tables is the nigh propor- 
lica of the labour for<^ t%ilh less than three years’ Pooling, not only 
among operatiies and aitisans and in the per^nal smiccs sector, but ala> 
amoi^ employees and sales personneJ. 

It is iisd^ul to supplement this gatcral impresson of the ^ucalional 
profile for the main occupational categories by a more detailed study of 
the fltuation as it appears to alT«^ skilled staff with complete or incomplete 
um\errily training, and skilled slafiT with intennKliafc vocational tnaimng. 
In 1565 these two cat^^orics logidhcr comprised about 2.5 million persons, 
w'hidt is s3ighlly over 3 per cent of die total labour force, or only 23 per cent 
if primaiy sdiool teachers are excluded. 

Additional calculations bafcd on incompldc data for Assmtina, Oiilc, 
Colombia. Uruguay and the Central Amcaican countries indicate that of the 
estimated toial of slightly ever I million univcrsity-tiained profcsrioaals 
in 1965, about TOO.OIX) had reedved some type of degme, wdiereas the 
remaining third had dlhcr failed to ^duatc, or had graduated from short 
univcfsity courses. Of the graduates, it is likdy that ^x>ut a quarter 
(ISO.OOO) vere sricntisls and cn^cers; a somewhat lower proportion 
(about 170,000) belonged to the medical and allied profesrioas; about 
90,(X)0 were piofcsrionals in the serial and economic sciences (mduding 
univerrity-ievd acccunlanls); about 120,000 studied law; I30,0{X)- the 
humanities and education: and 20,000, fisc arts and other sulyccts. This 
structure has been modified to some extent by recent trends; while the tola! 
number of graduates rose substanrially betwicen 1957 and 1964, there has 
been a much slower increase in the training of professionals in !a%% and a 
proportionally greater one in the number studying agri«ilturc and rdated 
subje^, architecture, the natural sciences, the serial, sciences and educa- 
tion; the number graduating from the faculties of co^eenng and medirine 
has remained about the same. 

The analysis of these trends and of the structure of the total professional 
strength is unqucslionably essential for the panose of educational planning, 
and at the same time useful in evaluating the direction of the changes needed 
in the light of certain significant ratios. 

For example, the present stiength of engineers and scientists represents 
a ratio of only 7^ to i milHon iBhabitants (0.75 per mi!), whereas in some 
countries in other parts of the world much the same proportion graduates 
every year, and this is much lower than the annual graduation figures for the 
developed communities. 

Furthermore, of the 180,000 included in the categoiy cf engineers and 
srientists, probably only about 90,090 are en^neers proper, perha}» 
more than half that number are engaged in construction activities. This 
latter group, added to the total auraber of architects (slightly over 20,000), 
determines a much higher ratio of senior professionals to other workers in 
construction than in industry, mining, basic services and other sectors. 
In agriculture, for c-xample, the total of about 24,000 agricultural enginrers 
gives a ratio of 0.7 for every I.OGO persons employed in the sector, possibly 
only one agricultural enaneer for every 4,000 hectares under cultivation or 
every 19,000 hectares used for agriculture, without taking into account the 
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hioh proportion of a^cultura! ccj?ncas who do not in fact woil on :hc 
land. Lastly, iha cslimlcd 40,000-50,OD3 pa-fassionals %«lh tiaining in the 
nainial sciences reprosnt 3 ratio of 0. 19 per lisoiTsaird inhabilsnls. and an a 
appreciable proportiofiof these are employed as science aschers insccondaiy' 
schools and un!v«siiies- 

In addition to the cat^osy comprising en^ncers and swCntisis, thrae 
is another group of faigh-lciel profes^onals with training in various fidds: 
about l70,oSW) in the nu^ical sdcnces (140,(KM) doctors and 30,000 dentists): 
some 210.000 in the <xonomic and social sdertos and in law (90,000 econo- 
mists and soaolo^ts and 120,OCK) lawyws); 130.0IK) in the huroanitics and 
education; and 20,000 in line arts and other iidds. 

The slmclure of the inlennediatc-!cvd ^oup is harder to estimate than 
t hat of the universi^-lraincd ^oup. Probably about 20 per cent (690,000) 
arc tcchnidans in agricultural and other sparific production processes; not 
mote than ! to 2 per cent (some 30,OIX)) arc para-mcdicai tcchnidans and 
graduate nurses; over 40 per cent (about W0,O0G) arc conunerdal tcchnidans 
and oSke w^orkers; 35 per cent (700,000) graduate! from teacher-training 
schools; and 20.0W arc tcchnidans in \arious other spcdalitics. This 
cla^fication depends on how strictly the levd of training is defined; thus, 
the above figures would be considerably higher if the}' induded persons 
with a lower standard of training, or practifioners who might have attended 
courses at specific vocational schools but, in actual fact, are below the 
inlcnncdiate levd. 

Without losing sight of these reservations, it is inlcrcsiing to c.ramme the 
ratios between those trained at the university and intermediate levels, as 
deduced from the above estimates. These ratios are particularly si^iificant 
in the technolo^ca! and sdenuSc fields, although from information currently 
available the figures appear to fluctuate widely in line with the criteria 
adopted in defining the intermediate level and in estimating the number of 
persons in that category. For example, on the basis of tvvo alternative 
definitions — z very broad one that would include incomplete trdning and a 
narrow one restricted to technicians with advanced secondary training — ^the 
ratios of engineers and scientists to tcchnidans wth intermediate trairung 
would be 1:2 in the first case and 3.5:1 in the second. In sdences alone, 
where the number of laboratory persormel graduating from technical schools 
is small, the ratios range from 5:1 to 10:1. 

However wide those mar^ns may be, it seems reasonable to conclude 
from the above ratios that intermediate technical personnel are in even 
shorter supply than university-trained professionals, and, besides its direct 
effects, this situation invevitably results in a certain degree of under- 
utilization of the latter’s capacity since they are required to perform functions 
that could be taken care of by more junior technicians. On the other hand, 
this i? an important indicator of the state of the labour market. Many 
professionals who devote their time to activities which could perfectly well 
be performed by intermediate personnel — but which the corresponding 
professional associations have often succeeded in legally reserving for those 
professioimls — ^probably find in. these activities a labour market wlach they 
would otherwise have lacked. 
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A siniilar aluaiion arises in the m^ical profe^ons. In ^dition to 
a ratio of only one medical praditioncr for an a«aagc of 1,709 inhabitants, 
there is an even neater shortage of w<dl-lraincd intermediate p^sonn^. 
The ratio of doi^rs to ^duale nurses and para-medical tcchmrians is 
probably no more than ! : 0^, cxdudmg nurses with practical timning only 
—winch is sometimes supplemralcd by iraimng programmes outride the 
formal education system — who in fa^ constitute a semi-todmical cat^oiy 
or rather bdong to the services cat^oiy in the public hralth sector. 

There are, of course, a great many more technicians— bo^ in absolmc 
terms and in proportion to the number of profesrionak with university 
training— in the economic and serial sciences sector, which at tfa^e inter- 
mediate levels co\’crs various types of economic tcchmques applicable to 
commerce, ofhee w’ork, accounting and finanrial services. This is partly 
attributable to the extensive complex of commerrial schools and spcrialia^ 
courses. It is estimated that upt to 1965 commercial schools and vocation^ 
training courses at the appropriate level in Latin America helped to train 
about 1.5 million accountants, secretaries and twists, librarians and rc^stiy 
derks. Probably not more than 60 per cent of this number continues to form 
part of the economically active population, in view of thccaiiy retirement of 
a high preportion of female w’orkers. Thus, the ratio between utuverrity- 
trained professionals and intermediate-level tcchnirians probably ranges 
bctw'ccn 1:5 and 1:10, according to the stringency of the oitcria for 
dassif>ing the latter. 

As regards professionals in the field of law, there is no question of an 
intermediate level, at any rate for the presenL But in the hum^ties and 
education the two concepts have tend^ to merge. In addition to tne 
estimated 139,000 graduates, at least a further 90,009 who failed to graduate 
but work in edu«rationai or other services would have to be considered. 
The 700,099 primary teachers who attended teacher-training schools should 
also be taken into account in this sector, even though their classification as 
intermediate personnel is not quite in keeping with the sense in which it is 
applied to other professions. 

4. Prkent supply of the educational system 

The hypothetical characteristics of the educatioj^ profile of the 
economically active population as outlined above derive from the lines 
along which the educational system has evolved through the y^s. Since 
one of the purposes in formulating these hypotheses is to anticipate the 
skilled manpower needs that are likely to emerge by 1980, it would be 
useful to supplement them by the systematization of data on the present 
capacity of the system, in order to gain some idea of the scale on which 
the various sectors and levels would have to be expanded. To that end, the 
formal school system and the trmning facilities provided outside it in the 
form of non-iormal construction will be considered separately. Some 
illustrative data will be added regarding the migration of skilled personnel, 
even though the numbers involved are not veiy large. 
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(a) The JommI educaiion system 

Primary eJuailion. In 1965 an cslimatcd tola) of 2 million pupils 
compleicd their primaiy education in Latin Amaica. The last fciv years 
hzve marked a cumulative annual rate of increase of about 8 per cent in the 
number of school-leavers as the result of a rdalively rapid increase in 
enrolments (about 5 per ant annually) and an apprcdablc rise in the 
primary system retention rale, although it is still very low for the rc^on 
as a whole. Compared with a little over 2 million sarhool-Icavers, total 
enrolment in all primary education courses numbers some 33 million persons. 

Secondary education. This Ici’el includes general secondary education, 
professional and vocational training (technical), and teacher training. The 
lack of rdiable information on the number of persons completing their 
studies in each sector is evidena of the dday in syslcmaliang the reporting 
of statistics on these questions. 

It is roughly estimated that in 1965 nearly 370,(XK) pupils completed 
the general secondary course in the whole of Latin America, and that a 
total of some 3.3 million were enrolled in the various secondary grades. 
About half of these school-lea*vcrs entered the university, while the other half 
were immediately incorporated in the labour force or joined the ranks of 
the economically inactive population not covered by the school ^'stem. 
ft should also be noted that the number of persons finislang the general 
^condary course doubled between 1957 and 1965. and this represents a 
considerable annual rate of ^owth. 

The total number of students cnroilcu in vocational training schools 
is probably in the neighbourhood of 1.3 million, and the number completing 
their studies about 140,000 annually. Approrimatcly 100,000 of the^ have 
attended commerei^ courses, some 36,000 have received tcchmcal training 
for industrial occupations^ and barely 4,000 have studied agriculture. 

As regards teacher-training schools, it is estimated that a total of 
560,000 students were enrolled and about 50,000 graduated in 1965. As in 
other sectors of secondary education, teacher-training schools nearly doubled 
their enrolment figures from 1957 to 1965; but even so, about 40 per cent of 
the primaiy teachers have no diplomas. 

To sum up, at the present time approximately 560,000 persons a year 
complete their secondary education, two-thirds in general secondary schools, 
one-fourth in vocational or technical training establishments and slightly 
less than 10 per cent in teacher-truing schools. 

University training. An estimated 71,000 students gmduated from 
Latin Americai5 universities in 1965, the rate of increase in the last few years 
being 8 to 9 per cent aimually. 

About 15,000 studied education and the humanities; nearly 3,000, fine 
arts and architecture; some 9,500, law; almost as many, the economic and 



~ This category ako includes persons who arc trained for cott^e or small-scale 
artisan-type industry rather than for factory industry. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
distinguish between the two groups which make up the total- 
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soci^ sciences; under 4,000. nnlund sciences; afeoai S,09C». engi- 

neering; over 2D.OOO. medicine and related lidds; and sdightly more than 
2.000. agric4iltural subjects. 

These and other data on the formal school ^’Stem arc ^v£ll knovm- 
SuOice it, therefore, to record these general figures as a basis for the comments 
on future expansion needs set forth in other sections of the present study. 
Mcamvhilc. it would be useful to examine some information on education 
outside the forma! school system, whose contribution to the training of 
skilled manpoiver is not always sufiidenliy stressed. 



(b) Non-fonna! insiruciion 

Tile training of umverflly professiesais, in^nncdiatc-lcv’el techniebns 
(industrial technicians. acoountanB. agricultural e.xpcrts, etc.) and primary 
and secondary teachers is obviously the prime responsibility' of the formal 
education ^stem. On the other hand, many instituti- >.is outside that system 
have a part to play in the vocational or professional training of urban rinr! 
rural woihers, business employees, government ofiiciais. and managerial 
and executive personnel. 

In the industrialized countries, workers and intcnnedialc-levcl personne 
arc trained, in accordance with various procedures, mainly in the entensrisc 
itself. In Latin America, many institutioits are also plaj'ing an increasingly 
important part in manpower training at various levels and in different 
economic sectors; these include industrial, business and agricultural 
enterprises, banks, public services, the armed forc^, trade unions, enirc- 
pTmeurs' associations, cultural associations, productivity centres, certain 
private schools which by the very nature of the irislniction they impart arc 
outside the formal education system, and specialized professional or 
vocational training institutions. 

The latter have developed in Latin America, at least on up-to datc lines, 
only since the Second World War, and have spread quickiy in countries 
forced by their relatively rapid industrial development to utilize new facilities 
for training skilled manpower. Their original radius of action was fairly 
limited, extending later both vertically (to include supervisoiy personnel, 
foremen and production specialists vs well as skilied and semi-skilled 
workers) and horizontally (to cover a wider range of technical skills in 
industry and other fields). 

The institutionalization of professional training outside the education 
system at a higher level than for operatives is at a less advanced stage. In 
some degree, this function is peiformed by productivity centres, through 
the organization of seminars and courses for the managerial staff of enter- 
prises and other levels of administrative personnel. 

Varying contributions to these activities are made by the State, entre- 
preneurs and trade unions. For example, the specialized institutions are 
controlled mainly by the State in Argentina, Chile, Mexico and Uruguay, 
and by entrepreneurs' associations in Brazil and Peru, while a balance is 
struck between the two in Colombia and Vcne 2 uicla. The trade unions form 
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part ths governing ccunal of SENA^ (Colombia) and arc rcprcscnl^ on 

the coanri! of SENATI^ (Peru). The producli^iiy ccnircs arc mainly under 
the junwliclion of llic Slate in Aigcnlina and Chile, of entt^pr^jia^s 
associations in most of liic other Latin American countries. In any czsc, tucy' 
scncrally enjoy considerable administrative autonomy' and operate vciy 
flexibly in «^rd to progiammcs and types of training. 

In short, non-fonnal liairdng is taken care of by a wide range of 
instituaC'HS difTeri.ng in origin and aims, and parriculariy in the tymes of 
training they have to offer. Table S presents a more sysl«nalic picture of 
profcssicsal and vocational training services, showing the kind of institution 
concerned, the mmn training methods usi^ and the lypss of programmes 
Uttdertaken. Table 9 contains specific information.— oalc oi csirtbiishsntsii. 
cconomic sectors covf^cd, orgaiu 2 ation, financing and programtnes ^n 
the main specialized training services cristing outside the formal educatioii 
system in Latin Antcrica. 

Unfortunately, there arc no comparable data available to jneasure the 
scale of this type of limning. At a conservative estimate, about ^,G0D work- 
ers could be trained under present conditions through cither intensive 
courses or rdali\^y long courses at the sp^milized institutions alo^. In 
ail probability, several times that number rcaave some of training in 
the enterprises and sendees in which they are employed, though the pro- 
cedures and meUiods may vary widely. 

At any rate, these arc large enough figures in absolute terms to make 
it quite dear that services of this Idild arc helping significantly to meet 
Latin Amerira’s development iteeds hi terms oi human resources irmmng. 
It seems undcsirab?e, therefore, that so slight a link should persist between 
these training services and the formal education ^stem, or that the forn^r 
should continue to be disregarded in the formulation of educational policy 
and plans. 

(c) Migration oj skilled personnel 

In order to evaluate the relationship between the total number of people 
trained both within and without the educational system and the number 
needed for the purposes of economic development, the extent to w'luch 
number is increased or reduced by the migration of skilled personnel should 
be taken into account Although such shifts are generally on a minor scale, 
they may have a significant effect not so much on the total strength of the 
labour force as on particular specialities or sectors. 

Latin America records a simultaneous inflow and outflow of skilled 
personnel, in addition to migratory movements between one country of the 
region and another, for which there are few figures available. 

Particularly in recent years, international technical ^-operation 
programmes have provided a medium for reinforcing the region s hunmn 
resources by highly skilled foreign t^hnicians and experts. But, as their 
contribution is both temporary and suitable for only the very lugh^t jevels 



® For full names, see tabic 9. 
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Tables 

Latin Amsica: MAi%i professioicai, axd vocatbokac ttaixini; serv»ci? 



Oixsa^asiacs 

Production and sen'ices en- 
ie:piis£s 



Public services (induding the 
anned forces) 



Professonal and vocational 
training services: =* 
CONET (Aigcntina). SE- 
NAIand SENACCBra- 
zin,3CT(Chi!c).SENA 
(Colombia). SENATl 
(Peru), Universidad del 
Trabajo (Uruguay) and 
iNCE (Venezuela) 



State professional and voca- 
tional training schools 
(Ministry of Education, 
universities and others) 



Private professional and vo- 
cational training schools 
(Salesian and other reli- 
gious and lay organiza- 
tions and universities) 

Public and private institutes 
for administration and 
management 



Correspondence courses at 
home and abroad 



fk»m €if ircicssj: 

Upoiganized training 
Tendency’ of big concerns in 
certain branches (metai- 
lurgy,mcla!-transroniwag. 
banking, etc.) to organise 
stair training 

Unorganized training 
Small-scale training services 
and occasional courses 



Appremioeship 
Training and advanced 
courses for adult workers 
and cn^ployccs 
Advanced training for su- 
periors (TWI and other 
programmes) 

Training and advanced 
studies for technical and 
administrative staff 
In-service training in enter- 
prises 



Training of urban and rural 
workers and of employees 
Technical training 
Training and advanced 
courses for workers and 
employees 



Training of urban and rural 
workers and of employees 
Training and advanced 
courses for workers and 
employees 

Advanced training for su- 
pervisors cnvi) 
Advanced training for ma- 
nagerial and administra- 
tive staff 

Technical training (mmnly 
in electronics, repair work 
and industrial design) 



Short courses of insiru^cn 
for new woihcrs, agricail- 
tural wx>jkcis, emplov’ces 
and supervisors 
Promotion of these group? 
Instruction in new te chni ques 
Change of occupation 
Briefing courses for new ofii- 
dals 

Pro,*noiicn of officials 
Training in new fidds of 
knowledge 

Apprcntkcship(4-36momh5) 
Evening, night and week-end 
baric and advanced trrin- 
ing (10-700 hours) 
Seminars for supenisors (2- 
209 hours) 

Technical and administrative 
courses (1-3 years) 

Aid to enterprises in oi^n- 
izing training 

Training and advanced cour- 
ses for teaching personnel 
Correspondence courses (12- 
36 months) 

Training courses for urban 
and rural workers and for 
employees (2-5 years) 
Technical courses (2-4 years) 
Evening courses for training 
and upgrading of workers 
and employees (over 12 
months) 

Courses for teachers (2-4 
years) 

Tnuning courses for urban 
and rural workers and for 
employees (2-5 years) 
Evening, night and week-end 
courses for workers and 
employees (12-36 months) 
Courses for supervisors (TWI 
and others) (20-150 hours) 
Courses and seminars for 
managerial and adminis- 
trative staff (4-50 hours) 
Technical courses (1-3 years) 



Souxce: Latin Amciican Institute for Economic and Sodal Planning. 
* For an esplanation of the abbreviations, see ubie 9. 
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Latin Amhkic.^: soMt s?=ciai.i2Ei> tkainijC;! services 



Srrrzrcs 



Casdry Setior a»cxr semccs 

Tncni 



OrssE^*^oa 



FinsndJt^ 



^fdt: pr»j:rxztsswr3i 



^dc^ApSSe) Cblombia i957 Industry, comnie^. 

^ agnculturc, mining, (bipaniiC) 



Doxniraliicd public cn- Apprenticeship for mi- 

N‘S“Dci««m=r.t Tuning tor 

ir-iin- faDDointed by Ihc I ocr cent Oi wages paid ers 

conslruclio.. ^ppo.n*ea ^ t..c . hs^ivice imin;r.g ;n en- 

Government) 

Planning Commission i«pnscs 

Sectional Coundls 
Sectional Departments 
(appointed by the 
National Department) 



SENAC (Service Na- 
donal dc Aprendizagem 
Comercial) Brazil 



1945 Commerce, banking, 
services 



National Council 
(bipartite) 

National Dcparlnjcni 
(appointed by the 
National Council) 
Regional Coundls 
R<^onal Departments 
(appointed by the 
National Coundl) 



Co:nmcrda! concctr«s 
! per cent of vk^ges 
paid, on tha basis of 
sodal security contri- 
butions 



Secondary conimerdal 
training- Training of 
employees 



er|c 




SENAI (Service Na- 
donal dc Aprendizagon 
Industrial) 



SENATI fScnicio Na- 
ctonal dc Aprendizaje y 
Tmbajo Industrial) . . . 



SCT (Servido dc Ccope- 
raden Tccnica) 



Brazil 



Peru 



Chile 



!942 Industry. mining. 
transport, constnjc- 
tion 



1961 Manufacturing 



National Coundl 
Cbipaditc) 

National Dcpaitmcnt 
(appointed by the 
National Coundlj 
Rc^onal Coundls 
R^ona! Dqjailmcms 
(appointed by the 
National Coundl) 



National Coundl 
(bipartite) 

National Department 
(appointed by the 
National Coundl) 
Regional Coundls 
R^onal Departments 
(appointed by the 
National Coundl) 



Industrial concerns 
1 per cent of wages 
paid, on the bads of 
social security contri- 
butions 



Manufacturing industries 
with more than 15 work- 
ers, 1 per cent of wage 
paid, up to 6,000 soles 



Contributions from 
CORFO and paymaits 
for services rendered by 
enterprises 



1960 Industry, mining. National Department 
agriculture, trans- (bipartite) 

port, scr^'ices, com- National Director 
merce, banking, (appointed by the 

construction Department) 



Apprcntiocdiip of minors 
Training of workers 
In-scr\'ioc training in en- 
terprises 



Not yet in regular opera- 
tion 



Training of workers and 
supervisors 

In-service training in en- 
terprises 

Training of w’orkers 
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35firo procratsirrs 



INCE (Instituio de Co- 

opeiadonEducaliiw- - Venezuela 1959 Induslry- nunine, 

agnculturc. trans- 
poit, services, com- 
merce, bankine. 
conslnjclion 



National Adncinisira- 
ih'e Council 
(tripaitiic) 

Executive Com*niuec 
fappoinicd by the 
Govcmmenl) 



Enicip rises in all eco- 
nomic sectors, 1 percent 
of wages paid, 0.50 per 
cent of annual profits 
paid to workers, 20 per 
cent of above totals 
from ihe Gtvemment 



In-service training in cn- 
iCEpiises 

Training of workers 
Apprcnticcdiip of minors 



CONET (Consejo Na- 
donal de Educadon 
Tecnica) Argentina 



UT (Cniversidad del Tra- 
bajo) Uruguay 



lndust»y,a^culturc. National Coundl 
commerce, banking, (bipartite) 
transport, sendees, (appointed by the 
mining, construe- Govemincnl) 
t'on 



Public funds, 1 per cent 
of wages paid by enter- 
prises (apprcnlicediip 
tax) 



Secondary industrial, 
commercial and agri- 
cultural training 
Training of workers 
.Apprenticeship of minors 



Induslry. commerce, 
banking, agricul- 
ture, transport 



Governing Coundl 
(appointed by the 
University) 



University funds 



Secondary industrial, 
commcrdal and agri- 
oillural training 
Trmning of workers 



Sot.ncE; Latin American imtitolc for Economic and Social Planning. 
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of trainiae. L is iacviiably in ihc nalure of guid^^ rather than of spc^c 
eccnoniic ana a>dal action- Moreover, under cxisti^ conditions, inapt 
of foreiCT persoand in connexion ivilh priyntc foreign imesimen;, paiiic- 
ulady in the extractive industries and certain manufacturing activities, tends 
to be smalL In addition, such personnel are usually sent on a temporal' 
and the rate of turnover is hi^ Another kmd of transfer consists m 
the sdcctive immigration of skilled labour and sperialized to:hnical personnel 



on a permanent basis. 

A typical example of *he latter is the programme of the Inter-Govcm- 
mental Committee for European Migration (ICEM). In ac^rd^ce vvi^ 
this programme, approximatdy 1,000 skilled workers 
American priv’atc industry between January 1964 and Apnl 1966. Most of ti^ 
requests received came from the textile industry (28 per cent), the mctel- 
transforming and mclailur^cal sector (25 per cent) and the chemical 
industry (20 per ornt). 

Paradoxically, the outflow of highly ^edalizpi t^hnidai^ Md 
professionals to the more developed countries, pardculmiy the Umt^ 
Spates is even larger than the inflow of sldlled personnd. United Slates 
slaustics show that in 1941-50 thc-re were some 43,000 immigrants from 
Latin America-exduding Mexico because of the pe^iar etocten^ 
of population shifts in border areas— and nearly 95,000 :n 19 d 1 o 3 . ^e 
flovv has increased substantially in recent years: 19^000 
23000m 1960, 26,000 in 1961, 32,000 in l962and3D,000 m 1963.^ Although 
arc over-ail figures, professiorials and skilled personnd presuniably 
account for a fairly high proportion (espe<^ly Mexico is cxduded), 
and the figures for emigration to other countries — probably on a lesser scale 
added- 



A more detailed c-xaminatior of the characteristics of l^t eimgration 
in the particular case of Argentina leads to the condusion that over 
5000 professionals and technicians emitted from that country to tnc 
United Slates between 1950 and 1964.® Nearly 60 per cent of this over-all 
figure consisted of engineers, doctors and teachers. 

A total of 1,153 persons emigrated from CIulc to the United States 
in 1963, slightly over a quarter being university graduates.' 

The few studies that have been made in Latin America on the motives 
for emigration do not reach the same conclusions regarding the relauve 
importance of the difierent factors and do not all use the same classii.oations. 



-» Two United States surv^s show that in 1956 there were 
that country employed in developing areas as the result of pnvate Umted 
two third^f whom were in the professional or business weraUve 
rose to about 35,000 in 1965, of whom probably one third were United States atizens 

employed in Latin America. 

5 Data compiled by ICEM. 

6 Sec Enrique Olc'iza, La emigradon de ir.genieros dentro del contexto de 

clones intemadonales en la Argentina, m caso de '^brain dram" latmoamencano (Buenos 
Aires, Institute Torcuato Di Telia). 

T Sot La emigradon de reemsos humanos de alto nivel y el caso de Chile (Washington, 
Pan American Union, 1965). 
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The mosl frcqncnliy mcnlioDcd, howci'cr, arc bciicr pay, progjccts 

for professonsi ad^^ccmcat, insuiSciraS icco^lion of tcdinica! and 
sdcalillc work in the coiinliy of ori^n. belter oppoitumlies fo*" rcseaich, clc. 
To soGiccxtcnt, ita>u!d be said that these molivesarca!! linlaid to thecenlsal 
idea that in Latin America the prcspa:is for full realization of the profes- 
siona! role arc only ^ghl, at least in comparison with the coimliy to which 
the professionais arc emigrating. 

Even without fuller information to deSne the scope of the problem, 
partial sufilce to show that the anigtrlion of skihaS manpower from 
Latin Ararrica is reaching sizable proportions in rdalion to existing I^'ds 
of vocational training in the rc^on. Hence, there is a presang need for a 
more <e^r-rh?ng study of the underlying causK of such aai^tion and the 
measures that might be taken to reduce it, since if it a>ntm^ unabated, 
it will represent not only a loss in tenns of investment in training but also a 
waste of talent and technical skill that is needed for the dev'dopment of the 
Fc^on. 

5. The concept of ‘‘shortage’* and empioyment and hjucational levels 

Among the ^catcsl difiicullics encountered in the planning of human 
resources arc those rdaling to the real and polcnrial demands of the cconojmc 
system and the translation of those demands into educational needs. 
regard to the first question, a distinction which is as obvious as it is 
fr^ucntly forgotten must always be borne in mind: it is one thing to 
establish future employment needs on the basis of an explicitly or implicitly 
accepted development model and quite another to delenainc clTcctivc 
employment needs In a ^ven economic system for the present and for the 
immediate future, even w'here the development pjoccss is under way. let 
alone where it is not. 

Even limiting the discussion to the need for skilled personnel, the 
follovring examples reveal the difiercncc bclw’ccn the two approaches and 
the importance they may assume in Latin America. 

(fl) C^ses where the supply of skilled personnel is very short in relation 
to the minimum requirements of an industrial society, butcxcessive in relation 
to present demand. The examples most frequenUy cited are cn^neers, 
agronomists and veterinarians. In some countries doctors are also in the 
same position and are forced to emigrate because of the lack of real demand 
for their services in the present system of employment; 

(6) Cases where the supply is quantitaUvely low in relafion to present 
needs and to demand in a developed society, but qualitatively high and 
unrelated to real needs. Hence, many existing job opportunities are not 
taken up. In this situation are doctors who have been trained for a type of 
professional activity which entails the use of human and technical resources 
available only in much more developed economies. Consequently, many of 
them emigrate and real health needs are not met, even to the^ extent that the 
number of available professionals would seem to make possible; 

(c) Cases where supply is short in terms of the minimum requirements 
of a developed society and even in terms of the present demands of the 
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tcoT^oi^j. Ho^vevcr, iliosc vibo&t who hive ihc nccessasy q ualiji ^iioiis 
catmot find -work in tfedr pariscular fidd tccaasc they feck — or are thoii^ 
io l^ck — lee kind of tisimsg needtd lo meet cSc£^\e demand, since their 
irainisg has bcoi cxduflvdy, or almost cKrJusively^, iviihin the icnnal 
educational system and not ontede it, w'kcre on-the-job training piays a 
fundamental role. This frequently occurs in the leatilc indus^', where 
univerd^s-irained icduslrialchemisls are replaced by fordgn tedmidans who 
have no !2ni\^adty training but wiio, besdes whatever training th^ may have 
Tccdvei in technical schools, have cossiderabSe expciicnce of the job. 

These eaiampics and others which, could be cited reveal that there is a 
shcitagc and a surplus at one and the same time, dependingon the of 
reference used. These {^nomcna of shortage and surplus point, sn the one 
hand* to the relative independence of ihc educational ^'Sl^ vis-a-vis real 
demand and, on the other, to the fact that this indqjcndesai has rdadvdy 
narrow limits. There is Utlic possibility of any considerable changes in the 
distributiGn of training by profe^ons and by Icvds within the educational 
system, unless a real change in employment opportunities is accempanied 
by an appropriate change in the ^’Stem of incerriives. Thus, for example, 
there will be no icCTcase in li^ number of nurses, or if there is it wii! soon 
come to ao end. becauseof the lack of rear job opportunities in the profession 
or because the existing jobs arc badiy paid or cany low sodal prestige. 

The second question — the translation of potential d^cands upon the 
labour market into educational needs — raises diScullics whidi are not 
insuperable but which must be borne in mind and should be mentioned in 
ihk contexL living aside the purdy mcthodolo^ca! aspects, ^vhich arc 
irrelevant to tlds discussion, it would seem that tlus translation is less 
complicated in the developed countries tiian in the developing. There is a 
closer relationship between education and employment in the developed 
countries, because a more practical view is takcR of the educational system 
and because there is a greater correlation between educational and employ- 
ment levels, owing to the fact that less importance is attached to ascribed 
roles. 

It is diffic’ilt to take the developed countries as a model because, apart 
from the general reasons that can be put forward for not doing so, in the 
developed countries educational levels are being r^ed as a result of economic 
growth, and tlie educational profile more than meets the minimum require- 
ments for launching or sustaimng the development process, which is the 
most to which the Latin American countries can aspire, gtven the low level 
from which they are starting. Another reason is that, whereas in the 
developed countries the projaition of education and employment trends 
calls for only minor adjustments, the developing countries — ^although 
methodologically they can make the same projections — ^are faced by the 
need to achieve a radical alteration in the trends themselves. 

Finally, suitable training for filling an occupational role can be obtained 
in various ways, through different combinations of training within and 
without the formal educational system, with the result that each sodety 
would ser m to be in a position to choose between different alternatives in 
order to achieve the same results. Present educational stock and comparative 
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costs would be two of the failed most afiectmg this choice. Hence, human 
resources planning must be extremdy fienble and allo^^ some mechanisms 
to be supplemented or replaced by others. 

These condderations may hdp towards a wider understanding of the 
meaning of the rdativc shortage of skilled manpow'er, even at the present 
Icvd of development, indicated by the figures o>ntained in the previous 
sections. !i is not easy to express that shortage in terms of indexes, and the 
problem tends to be obscured the replacement of certain profesdonal 
categories by others requiring fewer skdis, incomplete or partial training, 
or crash coursrs mainly ^ven outside the forma! educational ^-stem. 

Some shortage in spedfic cat^ories of skilled manpower is quite 
normal in any country, inasmuch as the reverse would imply the existence of 
reserves which, in turn, would mean the under-utilization of trained human 
resources. In the industrialized countries themselves, the structural adjust- 
ments deriving from the continuous technological and institutional <dianges 
produce occupational frictions and the need for equally constant adjustment 
at aU levels of professional and vocational training. However, such adjusi- 
ments are fadlitatct! in those countries by the existence of appropriate 
machinery for anticipating skilled manpower needs, by the scope and 
eSictency of the ^ucation^ facilities provided outsicie the forma! school 
^stem and, above ail, by the population’s educational back^ound. The 
situation is very difierent in the devdoping countries, where the shortage of 
skilled manpower is more widespread and there are not the same means for 
overcoming it promptly, apart from the fact that the problem is not always 
dearly defined. 

In the developing countries, the shortage tends to be masked by the 
considerable extent to which lu^y skilled persons arc replaced by others 
with far lower or frankly inadequate qualifications for the functions thqr are 
expected to perform; hence the difiiculty of assessing the shortage in 
quantitative terms, inasmuch as the main dcfidencies are of a qualitative 
nature. The professional deuces and employment categories themselves arc 
usually ambiguously defined and far from standardized, a fact which leads 
to misinterpretation and limits the possibility of determining the real extent 
of the shormge to certain cat^ories of irreplaceable personnel, dearly 
defined by their functions and the predse qualifications required. In brief, 
there are marked disparities between the optimum qualification*:; required 
and those of the manpower available. 

It is no less difiicult to gauge the effects of the shortage of skilled 
manpower on existing activities. The low productivity levels in the production 
of goods and the supply of basic services can be measured in quantitative 
terms, unlike the ineffidency or poor quality of other services. Although 
undoubtedly these are in part the effects of that shortage, it would be difficult 
to separate them from those of other causes without a very close analysis of 
the pertinent “production functions”. Even so, it would not be going too 
far to claim that the shortage of skills, in both quantitative and qualitative 
terms, is the cause of huge losses in labour and capital productivity which 
probably amount to several times the cost of training the corresponding 
number of persons at the appropriate level. 
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To look at the problem from a difiiCTcnt an^e, the superimpoation of 
widdy different technical strata which is typical of Latin America’s economic 
devdopment — ^more especially in industiy but in other sectors as wdl — is 
doubtless another result of the shortage of skilled labour. Although the 
shortage can be combated by concentrating the most highly qualified person- 
nd in a few activities or enterprises, the whole matter assumes a different 
aspect if the aim is to obtain more widespread increases in produc^vity and 
effiriency. 

The problem is likdy to become even ^eater in future. In the past 
the difficulty ba«; in some measure been obviated by the suipna^ adapt- 
ability and caparity for improvisation of operatives, executives and 
This is possible at the stage when the pr«iominant activities 
are the produdion of current consumer goods, raw and intermediate con- 
struction rnaff^ri^ls and, in general, types of manufacture not requiring a 
large proportion of bigWy skilled manpower. But it will be very diffit^t to 
further headway without a large-scale trai nin g campmgn if the 
activities to be initiated or expanded are spedalized and t«:hnically more 
comple.x. Suffice it to cite an e.xample which is of particular importance for 
planning purposes, namely, the problems involv^i in the study and prepara- 
tion of new projects for the devdopment of various econonuc sectors ^t 
r^uire the intensive use of large nuriibers of hi^ily skilled personnel in a 
wide range of professions and spcdaiitics. Their replacement by less well- 
qualified persomid is very difficult and entails the risk of incurring the huge 
social costs that follow upon wrong decisions in this cormexion, while the 
services of foreign <x)nsultants and other forms of external techiucal 
assistance onnoi be cngag«i on the rcale required. 

Considerations of this kind will be borne in mind in the section dealing 
with r^ nain hypothetical projections of skilled manpower needs in 1980 

the improvemenis that can reasonably be expected in the educational 
profile of the economically active population »n Latm America. 

B. Hypothetical projections to 1980 

The estimates and hypotheses made in the previous section can be 
taken as the basis for some useful condusions regarding the particular lines 
that should be emphasized in Latin America’s educational planning. 
They are, however, subject to two types of reservations which should be 
kept in mind. 

The first derives from the very nature of those hypotheses, whose 
purely illustrative purposes justify their somewhat too general application 
to Latin America as a whole, but which nevertheless prove extremely tenuous 
if related to particular situations in the various countries. It is well known 
that the differences between the Latin American countries in basic aspects 
of their economic and social development and in the progress made by 
education itself are too great for a re^onal “diagnosis” or for the definition 
of an educational policy and certain educational goals at the Latin American 
level to have sufficient practical value. In a word, whether it is the broad aims 
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of cdacation or the more objectives of tra inin g in particular tec hni ca l 

skills that are in question, the fact remains that the diScrences in per capita 
incxime Icvds, the urban-rural distribution of the population, the economic 
structure, stage of industrial development reached and other equally 
important factors determine «iucalional requirements that \ary from one 
country to another and call for different h^man and financial potentialities 
to salMy them in full measure. 

The second reservation derives from the fact that the estimates and 
hypotheses thus far presented relate to the present situation, whereas 
educational planning should not only eliminate easting disequilibria but 
antidpate future needs. This condition is at once more important and 
relatively easier for the developing than for the industrialized countries. It 
is more impoitant because, as developing economies, their ^owth involves 
a speedier structural change and therefore faster absorption of technical 
process and more rapid changes in terms of the human resources needed to 
assimilate that progress. It is relatively easier because it is largely a question 
of absorbing technical progress that is already available in other economies. 
and because the very experience gdned from the past evolution of these 
economies generally speaking, makes it easier to foresee the direction and 
scope of the structural changes that arc to be expected in the growth of 
economies at a less advanced stage of devdopmenL However, this line of 
reasoning should not be pursued too far, sint^ many features of Latin 
America’s devdopment are very different from those shown in another 
historical context by the now industrialized economies. These differences 
are particularly noticeable in regard to education, which plays a vital role 
in the whole question of the training of human resources. 

An analysis of the long-term development of the Latin American 
economies s ugg ests that the combination of a hi^ rate of population growth 
vdth a low over-all rate of development, in addition to various mstitutionai 
factors, has gradually distorted the structure of employment. Although 
unemployment has not reached a very high level, widespr^d under- 
employment has become a serious matter, to the point where it is estimated 
that in many of the Latin American countnes overt or disguised under- 
employment affects about 20 or even 30 per cent of the whole labour force. 
Different factors have combined to influence the proportions of agricultural 
nnd non-agricultural employment and the scale of migration from rural to 
urban areas, making them incompatible with the increases in agricultural 
productivity and the absorption capacity of urban activities, thereby 
introducing new elements of distortion into the structure of employment. 
Thus, the long-standing undcr-employraent in rural areas is being supple- 
mented by a considerable amount of under-employment in the urban sector, 
particularly in certain services. 

This is not the place to define the terms of that problem. It is simply 
mentioned in passing, so as to reaffirm the need for development plans to 
include a clearly-defined employment policy, wluch will provide an essential 
frame of reference for planning the training and development of human 
resources and, consequently, for educational planning- On the other hand, 
it seems useful to supplement the estimates and assumptions made concerning 
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the pixiscnt atuation by similar illusijsih’e examples which will hdp to 
clarify the enccis of certain foreseeable changes, by means of hypolheUca! 
projartioas of the main variables to I9S9. 

1 . Growth and structural changs in rspect of population, 

TIsE PRODUCT AND E>!?LOYMENT 

From the probable evolution of the prindpai population ratios, it 
may be estimated that the population of the twenty Latin American countri^ 
vrill be about 364 million in 198G. No major changes are expected m the 
population structure by age; thus, the total figure would be ^lit up as 
follows: 152 miUion in the youngest age group, a litUe over 197 nuUion 
aged 15-64 and slightly more than 14 million over 64 years of age. Of the 
youngest age group, the school-age population (7-14 years) may number 
about 72 million compared with 40 milhon in I960. 

In riew of the changes in the age structure and other factors irith 
conflicting effects, the rate of partidpation in the labour force may be 
expected to increase slightly; thus, there would be about 120 milhon 
economically active persons in 1980- which is 45 million more than the 
estimated figure for 1965, i.e., an average absorption of 3 million persons 
annually during these fifteen years. To look at the question from anomcr 
angle the rural population would approach 150 n^lion, while the urban 
pop’iiation would exceed 215 million, or a little over 59 per cent of the tota . 

It is far more difficult to forecast the evolution oi other factors which 
complete the demographic picture in order to evaluate^ the magnitude of 
the efforts that must be made to educate and train people. Some estirnatcs 
are ^ven, however, which might serve at least for purposes of illustration. 

In 1965, the average annual productivity per employed person in 
y a fjp America as a whole was about 1,150 dollars. On the assumption that 
productivity will increase at an annual average rale of 2.5 per cent over 
these fifteen years — a higher rate than before, but modest enough as a 
future development target— by 1980 it would be about 1,700 dollars per 
employed person. This figure, in turn, taken together with the projected 
total employment figure of 120 million persons, would result in an aggregate 
domestic product of approximately 200,000 million dollars for I^tin 
America, or more than double the absolute figure recorded in 1965 (about 
89,(XX) million dollars). 

Even vrith an annual per capita increase of less than 3 per cent in the 
product, the over-all increment in the fifteen years considered would be 
fairly substantial, and in any case large enough to expect that there would 
also be significant changes in its sectoral composition. These changes are 
not, of course, dependent on its quantitative growth alone, but also on 
certain essential factors of development oolicty. Without going into the que^ 
tion in too much detail, it should at least be taken for granted that widespread 
a<Tarian reform, more equitable income distribution and closer economic 
links among the countries of the region will play a greater or lesser part in 
future development. In those circumstances, there would have to be m 
agricultural growth rate avera^ng at least 1.5 per cent per capita annually, 
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an increase in manufacluring industiy equal to at least an dasticity of 1.3 
with respect to the growth of the total product, and a comparable rate for 
basic services, probably rather slower for transport and faster for power 
supplies and other ancillary services. 

These and other similar criteria lead to the pTOjtciion of the level and 
structure of the product presented in table 10. This projection is extended 
to an estimate of the employment structure that would be consistent with 
the foreseeable ^owth of the economically active population and certain 
assumptions regarding productiiily changes in each economic sector- These 
changes would exhibit clearly distinctive features. For example, in ail 
probability, the rapid growth of manufacturing industr^^ whose product 
would almost treble by 19B0, at an average aimual rate of nearly 7.5 per 
cent, would at the same time involve the incorporation of new highly 
productive and technically complex activities, the modernization of 
traditional branches of industry and the transfer of resources on an in- 
creasing scale from artisan-type and small-scale industiy to manufacturing 
industry proper. As a result, the average productivity of the population 
employed in the manufacturing sector as a whole could hardly be ^umed to 
increase at a rate of less than 4 per cent annually, a rate which, in its turn, 
would represent a small increment in this sector's share of total employment. 



TaUelO 

Latin America; a HVPOiHEncAi. projection of the product and empioymentto 1980=*^ 



Sccxoral 

Cnfss proiun composiion 

{tTnlBojss cf iS&UsTSjf {shosxso^ds of pcrscsisp of iht prodsd 

(pcTccBia^c} 



Employmmi 

sirttcJur^ 

{pejTcaiicsei 



1965 i9S0 1965 1980 1965 1980 1965 1980 



Agriculture and fishing . 19,348 36,000 
Mining and quaming . 4,279 9,000 

Manufacturing 20,031 58,000 

Construcrion 2,869 7,000 

Basic scrrices 6,731 21,000 

Other scrrices 35^89 69,000 



Total 88,647 200,000 



35,499 49,300 21.8 18.0 46.2 41.1 

743 1,000 4.8 4.5 1.0 0.8 

12,048 20,0ffi) 22.6 29.0 15.7 16.7 

3,706 7,200 3.3 3.5 4.8 6.0 

4,185 8.500 7.6 10.5 5.4 7.1 

20,705 34,000 39.9 34.5 26.9 28.3 



76,886 120,000 lOO.C 100.0 100.0 100.0 



» The figures in this table arc eslinaies with widely varying degrees of approximation and arc given 
sokly for illosirativc purposes. 



The projections for the agricultural sector are based on the assumption 
that agrarian reform policy would intensify efforts to step up yield per unit 
of area, while the increase in productivity per employed person (about 
2 per cent aimually) would be more moderate; even so, there would be a 
significant reduction in the proportion of total employment accounted for 
by the agricultural sector, which, in its turn, would presuppose a continuation 
of the relatively high rate of migration from the country to the town. As 
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rc^rds the cxtraclive industries, the fact that they arc concerned mainly 
with exports will probably continue to promote a steady and comparatively 
rapid increase in productivity, and therefore limit their capacity for 
absorbing additional manpower. On the basis of these considerations it is 
assumed that if the projections of the product are to be consistent with 
the over-all growth of the labour force, the productivity increases in the 
remaining activities w-ould have to be very modest, e.g., about 1.5 per cent 
annually in construction and basic services, and still less in all other services 
taken as a whole. 

In brief, those general assumptions would come to constitute the other 
facets of an employment policy defined in its broadest sense, and could 
naturally be based on different criteria. The only object of this illustration 
is to point to the need for the explicit formulation of a frame of reference 
that wrould bring into focus the relationships betw’een over-all growth aims 
and labour absorption needs, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
resulting increase in productivity and assimilation of techniques; and to 
throw light on foreseeable structural changes, their effects on the sectoral 
distribution of new employment opportunities and the corresponding pro- 
ductivity levels. 

2. Human resources and the profksional and vocational structure 

It is conclude', from the foregoing considerations that the changes 
to be expected in the professional structure of the employed population 
undoubtedly stem from two types of factors: first, the variation brought 
about by the development process itself in the relative share of the different 
econonuc sectors, in each of which employment has a different professional 
structure; and, secondly, the fact that modernization and increased 
productivity give rise in each sector to greater needs in terms of professional 
skill. 

The first factor is illustrated by the hypothetical situations presented as 
representative of Latin America as a whole, the professional structures 
that were estimated for each sector in 1965 being applied to the projected 
sectoral employment up to 1980 figures. It will be noted that, even if the 
level of skill for each sector remained the same, there would be a change in 
the professional structure of the labour force as a whole, because of the dif- 
ferences in the extent to which the various sectors would necessarily expand, 
those with the fastest growth rates generally requiring the highest levels of 
skill. To this should be added the results of the absoiption of technical 
progress in each sector on a larger scale and at varying speeds, according 
to the expected or assumed rate of increase in productivity. 

The combination of those two factors may lead to sharp variations over 
a relatively long period, as shown by the figures in table 1 1, which summarize 
the results of a hypothetical projection of the vocational structure of the 
employed population to 1980 for Latin America as a whole. These figures 
take into account the projections of the product and employment referred 
to in the preceding section and some additional hypotheses regarding the 
repercussions of the assumed productivity increment for each sector in 
terms of the professional skills needed by each sector. 
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Table li 

Latin Axierica: a HyponiETiCAi- projection of the occupational structure of the lauour force to 19S0» 

{Thousands of persons) 



Tcied 



Profcssiorzal end icchiscal 
pmtfKod 



ToJaJ 



Profes- 

^onal 



T<£h- 

Kdcai 



Adssams^ 

srexhre 

end Eoiployccs 

iKcna* end 

saicl saJestnen Tostd 

per- 
sajxcJ 



Opcraihrc end anisxta 
wrkers 



Skilled 



Semi- 

sadUed 



— - Sendees 

Un- persojxeJ 

Called 



Agriculture and fishing 49,300 

Mining and quarrying 1.000 

Manufacturing 20,000 

Construction 7,200 

Basic services 8,500 

Other services 34,000 



Total 120,000 



200 


50 


150 


150 


200 


60 


30 


30 


15 


70 


600 


140 


460 


500 


2.000 


200 


50 


150 


110 


140 


320 


70 


250 


210 


1,530 


4,930 


850 


4,080 


2.720 


10,880 


6,310 


1,190 


5,120 


3,705 


14,820 



48,250 


4,900 


14,800 


28,550 


500 


825 


120 


350 


355 


30 


16,600 


5,900 


9,000 


1,700 


300 


6,670 


860 


3,600 


2;210 


80 


6,100 


680 


3,400 


2,020 


340 


2,040 


340 


510 


1,190 


13,430 


80,485 


12,800 


31,660 


36,025 


14,680 



» The figures in this table are estimates with widely x:ai>ing degrees of approximation and are given soldy for illustrative purposes. 



If these projections are compared with the estimates set forth abo'c 
in regard to the situation prevailing in 1965, the extent and nature of the 
anticipated changes can be appre»tiated in detail. In general, the most 
significant rh^^ncpc. relate to the considerable increase that would take 
place in the total number of professionals, the wen greater increase in the 
number of sub-professionals or technicians ana the higher level of skill in 
the category of operatives and artisan workers. 

To consider only professionals %ith university degrees, the projections 
indicate that their number will have to increase by over 130 per cent between 
1965 and 1980. Since the population will have expanded by only 55 per cent 
in that lapse of time, this would raise the ratio of umversity graduates in the 
professional category from the present coefficient of 3 per thousand to 
4.5 per thousand in 1980. 

Besides this over-all increase, the category concerned ^1 no doubt 
also undergo a change in its internal structure, among the pracipal groups 
of professions. It might be postulated, for example, that it will be neccssaiy 
to increase the proportion of graduates in natural sciences and engin^ring 
and, on a lesser scale, in the economic and social sciences; to maintain the 
proportion of graduates in the humanities, education, the fine arts and the 
medical sciences at approximately the same level; and to make a corre- 
sponding reduction in the proportion of law graduates. 

As these considerations are purely illustrative, tiiey do not justify 
making the projections detailed enough to refer to more specific profesaons, 
even though this would help to clarify the basis of the general postulates 
by shoving that they are closely related to the structural changes and 
improvement in sectoral productivity mentioned above. At the sarne tirne, 
a more detailed analysis of this kind would prowde criteria for estimating 
the changes ^hat should be made in the respective proportions of profes- 
sionals at the higher level and at the intermediate level (the latter arc included 
in the general category of technicians, although this designation is not 
entirely suitable). 

3. IS'-fPROVeiENT AND CHANGES IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROFILE 
OF THE ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION 

Necessarily supplemented by a more detailed type of analysis, which 
will not be described here in order to avoid too lengthy a presentation of 
the hypotJieses, tius kind of projection of professional structure can be 
used as a basis for sounder projections of the educational proffle of the 
economically active population which would be compatible with future 
development requirements. The problem thus touches upon the more direct 
concerns of educational planning, inasmuch as it can be translated into 
a quantitative framework which would help to determine the scope and tenor 
of the training policy that should be adopted. 

This additional step is illustrated by the projection of the educational 
profile of the active population to 1980, as set out in table 12. This represents 
far more than the mere arithmetical computation of the figures obtained 
from relating the projections of the future professional structure to present 
coefficients of “educational inputs” for each professional category. 
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Latix Asssuca: a nY roiiiE r a cAL wt 03 £cnojfi or toe SDVcxrvsKKi, rx^ftisE. of the 

tASOUX fOKCETO 
(Thosaaadscf pasom) 





Taua 


saasc! 

(txxid 
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selex-sits Mvrim 


SenSetx 
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inownplclc) 


2,432 


1,554 
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— 


— 


baamr£aie edsicatim 


25,476 


4.144 


2J59 


6.643 


IU5! 


!,m 


SccPoSarr gcacml 


J5,4i9 


1,31! 


IJI5 


5,418 


5JS7 


i,m 


Coinpkie 


4.4S6 


€32 


1.135 


3,416 


1.445 


272 


Inooa^ldc 


10,933 


619 


590 


2,002 


4342 


916 


Tedaacal - 


S03S 


1,011 


535 


U25 


5,464 




Teadier traSmi^ 


1.822 


1.822 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Piimary edacalUm 


92,092 


612 


970 


7J84 


69034 


13,492 


More ibantiiree years 


57,517 


454 


695 


5,665 


41.830 


8SI3 


Less than three years or none 
alaB 


34,585 


158 


US 


2,119 


27,414 


4,6t9 


Total 120,000 


6.310 


3.705 


14.820 


80.485 


14,690 



A Tfoc £forez an (tins saibik xsc «ilb ^c$xces of approaatnation, 2 nd 2 Tc H^'cn 

$63^ fbr ilh2SZiz3h% smrpos^ 



For the puiposes of this projection, it would seem dedrable to take 
into account at least two conadeiations. In the first place, the educational 
profile that will be needed in future is not dq>endent only upon the dianges 
that arc expected in the professional stiuc^re as a r^ult of the quantitative 
expansion of the various cat^ories. In eailier sections we have already ^d 
occasion to emphasize some faring ancntalies in the ensting situation, ie., 
the performance of functions by persons without proper training. In other 
words, the “internal” educational profile of certain cat^ories taken sepa- 
rately di^lays marked shortcomings in the scope and nature of the corre- 
sponding schooling and training. 

The second consideration relates mainiy to the inevitably ri^d nature 
of certain factors that vdll be encountered in attempting to improve the 
educational profile of the employed population. In practice, a considerable 
proportion — ^probably about 30 per cent — of the active population in 1980 
will consist of persons alrctidy integrated in the labour force in 1965, 
i.c., survivors of the present employed population whose educational profile 
is already determined and could be modified in some measure only through 
non-foimal training- Even the educational profile of the new influx into ^e 
labour force in the near future is also largely pre-determmed by existing 
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